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AMERICAN SCENERY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
DESCRIPTION OF QUEBEC. 


Apove the island of Orleans, says Gray, in his “ Letters front 
Canada,” published in 1809, the St. Lawrence expands, and a ba- 
sin is formed by the junction of a river called the St. Charles, 
which takes its course through a plain separated from the great 
river byridge of high land about nine miles in length, and from 
enbigiwe: in’ breadth, extending from a place called Cape Rouge, 
to Cape Diamond. 

Cape Diamond is a bold promontory advancing into the river 
St. Lawrence; of an elevation of 350 feet above the river, nearly 
perpendicular;and the bank the whole way to Cape Rouge is 
nearly of the same elevation, rising from the rivet almost perpen- 
dicular; the'ridge slopes towards the north till it reaches the plain 
through which the river St. Charles runs. On the northeast or low- 
er endiof the peninsula; Quebec is situated, and the line of its for- 
tifications runs from the-river St. Charles across to the top of the 
bank which overlooks the St. Lawrence; the distance is about 
half a’ mile, and from thie line of fortification to the point of Cape 
Diamond the distance ‘is about a quarter of a mile; within this 
space ‘standg the city of Quebec. It consists of an upper and 
lower town. The upper town may be said to be situated on Cape 


Diamond,‘at*least upon the side of it which slopes towards the 
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and separated from it by a line of steep rocks which run from 
the cape towards the river St. Charles. Formerly the river St. 
Lawrence, at high water, came up close to these rocks; but as 
the tide rises and falls here about fifteen feet, it gave an opportu- 
nity of taking from the river a considerable space. Wharfs were 
built at low water mark, and even at some places beyond it, 
and the intermediate ground filled up to such a height that it re- 
mained dry at high water. Upon this situation streets were laid 
out and houses built. These streets run from the upper side of 
cape Diamond down to the river St. Charles, a distance of about 
half a mile; they are of considerable breadth, and the houses are 
large and commodious, those next the river have attached to them 
very extensive warehouses (called, in the language of Quebec, 
hangards) and vessels come close to the wharves to discharge 
their cargoes; at some of them the vessels remain afloat at low 
water, at others, which are not carried so far out, or where the 
river does not deepen so suddenly, the vessels lie dry at low 
water. 

The lower town is not included in the fortifications, but the 
passes to it are commanded by the batteries in the line of fortifi- 
cation which surrounds the upper town, so that the approach by 
land to the lower town will hardly be attempted by an enemy. It 
is true the Americans attempted it in the winter of 1775, but 
they were repulsed with great slaughter. 

The communication from the lower to the upper town is by 
a winding street, at the top of which isa fortified gate. On en- 
tering this gate you find on the right hand a large area in which 
is situated the house (dignified with the title of a palace) in which 
the bishop of Quebec formerly resided; at present it is used for 
public offices, and accommodates the supreme council and house 
of assembly. On the left is another area, and on the side next 
the river is the Chateau de St. Louis, in which the governor re- 


sides. 

Quebec on the north, north-east and south sides, is so strong- 
ly fortified by the nature of the ground, that little has been left 
for the engineer to do. What was necessary however has beer 
done. And as the great river and the river St. Charles, surround 


‘im a manner the fortifications in these directions, and in some 
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places come very near the bottom of the rocks, no enemy, if a 
common degree of vigilance is observed, can hope to succeed 
by an attack on these quarters. i 

The least defensible part of Quebec is toward the south-west, 
where the line of fortifications extends from one side of the 
peninsula to the other, enclosing the city and the highest part of 
Cape Diamond. There a cavalier battery has lately [1806] been 
erected, which commands the ground to a considerable distance 








from the walls; at the extent of the range of this battery mar- 
tello towers are about to be erected which will sweep the plains 
of Abraham, and prevent, in some measure, an enemy fron: ap- 
proaching near enough the walls tomakeabreach. There isno 
fosse, so that if a breach were once made, a daring enemy would 
have no difficulty in entering the city. The ground for. a con- 
siderable distance to the southwest of the city of Quebec is cal- 
led the plains of Abraham, famous for the battle in which gene- 
ral Wolfe beat the French. These plains are nearly on a level 
with the fortifications and widen as you retire from them to the 
extent of from one to two miles, preserving the level nearly 
throughout, but sloping a little both ways, particularly towards 
the river St. Charles on the north. On the side towards the St. 
Lawrence, the bank is of great height almost perpendicular, and 
generally covered with wood, where the slope will admit of it, 
which is not always the case. Notwithstanding the difficulty of 
ascent, General Wolfe with infinite labour contrived to carry his 
little army and a few small field pieces to the top of the bank, 
and took his stand on the plains of Abraham. Instead of remain- 
ing within their fortifications, the French came out to meet him, 
and to this error the English owe the taking of Quebec. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LATE REY. JOHN ANTES. 


On the appearance of lord Valentia’s travels, in which the veracity of 
Bruce was questioned, a vindication of his character was published by the 
Rev. John Antes, who had known Bruce in Egypt, and thought more fayoura.- 
bly of him, than lord Valentia did. Since the death of Mr. Antes, in 1811, a 
memoir of his life, partly written by himself, has been published by the so- 
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<== 
ciety to which he belonged, and as it contains the story of a native American, 
finds an appropriate place in this journal. The biographer is however ob- 
viously mistaken in the birth place of Mr. Antes, and if any of our correspon- 
denis can rectify the error, or furnish any further particulars of our wander- 


ing countryman, we shall be happy to give them an insertion. 








Joun AnTeEs was born March 24, 1740, on one of his father’s 
estates in Frederick town, Philadelphia county, North America. 
Shortly after his birth his father became acquainted with the 
church of the Moravian Brethren, and with count Zinzendorf, 
who visited America, at that time. | 

“ On taking leave of my father, the count desired to see all 
his children, and on that occasion, placing his hand on my head, 
in a very solemn manner, commended me to the grace of God 
our Saviour, praying him to preserve and guide me, throughout 
my whole life. This circumstance made an indelible impres- 
sion on my mind.” 

Mr. A. was baptized in this society when six years of age. 
He was also educated among them; and was appointed overseer 
of the boys’ school. In January 1764, he was appointed to ac- 
company the Indian congregation from Philadelphia to Newyork. 
This year he visited Europe, and went to Herrnhut. Here he 
studied mechanics; and from hence he went to Neuwied to learn 
watch making. Jan. 16, 1769, he received a call to serve the 
mission then forming at Grand Cairo, in Egypt. He sailed for 
Cyprus; where he arrived Noy. 24. 

‘¢ All the inhabitants of the house were taken ill of the Cy- 
prus fever, an ague of a very malignant kind. I was likewise 
attacked by it, but the fits left me on the 17th. However, being 
yet very unwell, Christmas-day was a very heavy day to me. 
No one being able to help me, I was forgotten, and lay all day 
without meat or drink, or any refreshment. On the 17th the 
fits returned; but hearing of a Venetian ship lying at Limasol, 
bound to Alexandria, I immediately sent a messenger to know 
whether I could reach it before it sailed. On the very next day 
the Greek merchant, who acted as English consul, sent a guide 
to conduct me to Limasol. I was extremely ill; but as the man 
could not be prevailed on to wait a few days for me, I crept out 
of bed, packed up my things during the paroxysm, and prayed 
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the Lord to strengthen me for the journey. As my conductor 
spoke no language but Greek, the English consul procured me 
a muleteer, who spoke Italian. He however cautioned me 
against my very guides, assuring me, that they would kill their 
own parents if they could get any thing by it. 

On the 8th of January, 1770, I left Limasol; and, after an 
easy voyage, arrived safe at Alexandria, onthe 13th. The ague 
left me at sea, but I was by no means well. 

I had a recommendation from the English consul in Cyprus, 
to an Italian, who acted as consul in Alexandria. At my request, 
he procured for me a Janissary, who understood Italian, with 
whom I set off early in the morning of the 16th, in a large open 
coasting boat, for Rosetta. We had a troublesome passage, and 
spent the first night at anchor, in the bay of Aboukir. The next 
morning, the weather being more moderate, we set sail, in com- 
pany with 65 boats, for Rosetta, were we arrived safe at noon. As 
to my guide, he could only speak Arabic, and I was quite at a 
loss how to converse with him. He shifted my things on board 
another boat, bound to Cairo; and as I had no recommendation 
to any of the merchants’ houses, I addressed an European among 
the crowd, who, after a few questions, invited me to his lodg- 
ings, where he offered me the usual refreshments of coffee, &c. 
and then left me. Towards evening, I felt greatly fatigued, 
and therefore went towards my boat, where I had my bedding, 
to spend the night in it; but meeting with the man at the water- 
side, he inquired whither I was going? and told me, that he had 
provided board and lodgings for me in the house of the Friars 
de Terra Santa. These monks showed me every possible atten- 
tion, for which may the Lord reward them. At first finding that 
I was ill, they were apprehensive that I had caught the plague 
at Alexandria, but were soon convinced of the contrary. Here 
IT had to wait six days, before the boat-sailed. My guide had 
provided plenty of good provisions for the voyage up the river, 
which is commonly from three to four, or at most, six days. 
However, the end of my trials was not yet come, for instead of 
three or four, I was eighteen days on the passage. It often 
rains very hard in Lower Egypt; and, as the deck was not water 
tight, the water penetrated into my cabin. My bed grew wet 
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and mouldy, as likewise my provisions; which, at last, were 
quite exhausted. I had now to subsist on the rice-bread of the 
Arabs, which was hardly to be distinguished from black clay. 
However, this meagre diet saved me from a fit of the ague. We 
had such contrary and boisterous winds, that we were obliged 
to lie at anchor before some miserable village, or in the middle 
of the stream, for four or five days together. At length on the 
10th of February, we arrived at Bulac, the harbour of Grand 
Cairo, where, as if to complete our misfortunes, we stranded on 
a sand-bank, in the middle of the river. I made signs, and was 
soon fetched on shore by a boat; when I immediately proceeded 
with my conductor, to Cairo. Here I was most cordially wel- 
comed by the Brethren, Hocker and Danke. My heart was 
penetrated with a deep sense of gratitude, for all the mercy and 
protection experienced during this eventful journey. 

My health was far from being re-established; for though the 
ague had, in appearance, left me, yet I felt it preying upon my 
constitution during the whole following summer; and in October, 
when the air grew cool and damp, it attacked me with redoubled 
violence. 

After my recovery, I was never again seriously ill, during 
the whole time of my residence in Egypt; and my constitution 
which was naturally strong, suffered no material injury from the 
hardships which I had undergone. 

The plague, which on my arrival at Alexandria, had infected 
some quarters of that town, afterwards became more general, 
both there, and at Rosetta; but (except in a very few cases) it 
did not begin to spread in Cairo, till April, 1771. We were 
then obliged to shut ourselves up in our house, till the end of 
June, when it ceased. 

In 1773, January 15th, the celebrated Mr. Bruce, who, about 
four years ago, had gone to Abyssinia, returned safe to Cairo. 
As the brethren had been sent to Cairo, chiefly with a view to 
penetrate into Abyssinia, if any prospect should open to serve 
the cause of the gospel, among those very depraved nominal 
Christians, the Copts, I immediately waited upon him, and was 
kindly received. During his stay, I became intimately acquainted 
with him, which gave me an opportunity to make very minute 
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inquiries about every circumstance relating to Abyssinia. From 
his account I soon perceived, that, unless very great alterations 
should take place in that country, it would be quite impossible 
to establish a mission there. He reported that the hatred to all 
Europeans, and particularly to their priests (for which we 
should be immediately taken) was so great in that country, that 
as soon as we opened our lips about spiritual things, we should 
be stoned to death; that, although he had used various means in 
order to avoid suspicion, yet it was as much as he could do, to 
escape persecution on account of his religion; and it would have 
been altogether impracticable, had he not been constantly at 
court, and protected by the king himself. 

These declarations, which were afterwards, confirmed to me 
by several natives of Abyssinia, destroyed all our hopes of 
being of any service in that country. 

About this time, Europeans could hardly pass through the 
streets of Cairo without insults, or even blows, of which I re- 
ceived my share. The times were, upon the whole, extremely 
turbulent. Not only the war with the Russians frequently 
caused a ferment among the people, but the Beys likewise had 
many quarrels among themselyes, which always had an influence 
upon the populace. 

August 23d, I set off on a visit to Behnesse, to renew our 
connexion and acquaintance with the few Copts in that place, 
which our late Brother Danke had begun. The Nile was then 
high, and after a few days sailing in the channel of the river, we 
turned from it across the fieldse As there are continually a 
great many boats going up and down the stream, there is at least 
some sort of security; but now my Arab boatmen showed them- 
selves in their true colours. For they are of such a deceitful 
disposition, that, though they may be very friendly and submis- 
sive as long as they are in town, they become extremely insolent 
the moment they think themselves out of the reach of control. 
Thus they likewise behaved to me. Whenever, on account of 
my dress they could practice that deceit, they gave me out fora 
Turkish soldier, and thus made use of me as a tool to oppress 
the country people, and to compel the chiefs of the villages to 
provide the best proyisiens, net only for me, but for the whole 
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company. This they did one evening without my knowledge; 
but when I found it out, I told them, that I should certainly ex- 
pose them, if they ever did it again. They however repeated 
it the very next morning, and moreover gave me a Turkish 
name, by which I was addressed by the Sheik of the village. 
As I was entirely in the power of these people, and knew that 
they would not have scrupled to throw me overboard, if I had 
offended them, I was obliged to let it pass, and not to contra- 
dict them, particularly as the Sheik made no inquiry. 

On my return to Cairo, the boat was twice attacked in the 
night by pilferers, who approach the boat by swimming under 
water; snatch away whatever happens to be within their reach, 
and suddenly disappear with their booty; but we kept so good a 
look out, that they were disappointed. 

On the 15th November, 1779, I had the misfortune to fal! 
into the hands of a bey, who, in hopes of extorting a large sum 
of money from me, treated me in the most cruel manner. Be- 
fore I relate this event, I must premise, that, during my resi- 
dence at Grand Cairo, we lived in rather a close and confined 
part of the city, not far from the great canal, passing through its 
whole length, and which, from the middle of October to the 
June following, is very offensive, owing to the quantity of soi! 
and filth thrown into it, from the adjacent houses. As my occupa- 
tion was chiefly of a sedentary nature, I soon found, that frequent 
exercise, in the open air, was essential for the preservation of 
health. For this purpose, I often went into the fields, but the 
heat of the climate being very enervating, I perceived, that when 
I had no object to exercise activity upon, I was always inclined 
to sit down to rest under the shade-of a tree, by which my aim 
was frustrated. In order to remedy this, I sometimes took a 
fowling-piece with me, particularly in winter, when there are 
plenty of wild fowl, snipes, wild ducks, geese, curlews, quails, 
&c. in the marshes and ponds, which the inhabitants, of every 
description, are at liberty to shoot, the Turks being too indolent 
to fatigue themselves with shooting. To meet the beys, and 
ether men in power, is not safe, but as they have always a’ nu- 
merous train with them, they may on that account, and from 
the flamess ef the country, be perceived at a considerable. dis- 
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tance. When, therefore, I observed any of them, I generally 
avoided approaching them, knowing how ready they are, under 
some pretext or other, to extort money, especizily from Euro- 
peans, whom they always suppose to be rich. In this way I had 
avoided falling into their hands, for above nine years. It happened 
on the above-mentioned day, that walking out with the Venetian 
consul, as we were returning, about half an hour before sun-set, be- 
ing near the city gate, we were observed by some Mamelukes, be- 
longing to one Osman Bey. The bey himself, and his train had 
been near us, though hid from our sight by some hillocks of rub- 
bish, of which there are many lying all round Cairo, some of them 
high enough to overlook almost the whole city. Two of the 
Mamelukes immediately came in full gallop towards us, with 
drawn swords in their hands, followed by some footmen. They 
immediately stript us of our fur coats, shawls, and whatever else 
we had about us of any value, demanding 100 maktubs, or 
Turkish zechins (each in value about seven shillings and six- 
pence) threatening to take us before their master, unless we im- 
mediately gave them the money: I told them, that we had no 
such sum about us, and taking out my purse, offered it to them. 
They at first took it, but finding it contained only about twenty- 
five shillings, in smal} silver pieces, threw it back with disdain, 
crying, dahab! i.e. gold. Knowing that I had nothing to expect 
but ill-treatment, I told them that I had no gold with me, but if 
they would go with me to my house I would give them some. 
Upon this they cursed me, and ten more of the same gang, en 
horseback, having joined them, they repeated the same demand 
of gold, enforced with the same threat of bringing me before 
the bey if I refused to comply. I again answered that I had 
none about me, but that I would give them some if they would 
vo with me. At last their chief accosted me, (for the poor Ve- 
netian could not speak one word of Arabic) “ go you home and 
fetch your gold, but we will keep your companion here as an 
hostage, and if you do not soon return cut off his head.”” When 
I saw the poor man crying and trembling all over, I could not 
think of leaving him in the hands of those tygers, and escaping 
myself. I therefore told him that he might go and fetch the 
money, and I would stay withthem. He had scarcely advanced 
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a few steps, when the servants fell upon him and stripped him 
of the few remains of clothing he had left, so that he escaped 
nearly naked into the town. By this time the sun had set, and 
it began to grow dark; and as the Mamelukes, durst not stay 
away from their master till my companion could return, one of 
them rode up to the bey and told him they had seized an Euro- 
pean, from whom something might be got. The man soon re- 
turned, with an order that I should be brought before the bey: 
when, taking me between ticir horses, they dragged me to the 
place where he was sitting. When I came near him, | addres- 
sed him with the usual phrase: “ 1 am under your protection;” 
to which, if they are not maliciously inclined, they answer: 
“ You are welcome.” But instead of answering at all, he stared 
furiously at me, and said, “ Who are you?” I replied, “I am an 
Englishman.” ‘| What are you doing here in the night! You 
must be a thief. Aye, aye, most likely the one who did such 
and such a thing the other day.”’ I proceeded: “I was enter- 
ing the city-gates half an hour before sunset, when I was taken 
by your Mamelukes and detained till now, when, indeed, it is 
dark, but not yet an hour after sun-set, which is the regular 
time of shutting the gates.” Without saying any thing in re- 
ply, he pointed to one of his officers, and ordered him to take 
me to the castle, a building at some distance out of town, situa- 
ted in an extensive sandy plain, where most of the beys have 
houses, and exercise their Mamelukes. Every month one of 
the beys in rotation takes his station there, in order to guard the 
city by night against the wandering Arabs. This month hap- 
pened to be the turn of the above-mentioned Osman Bey. 
Having given his orders for ng removal, I wanted to say a few 
words more, but was prevented by a horde of servants, who are 
always glad to insult an European. One gave me a kick on one, 
another on the other side, one spat in my face, while another 
put arope about my neck, made of the filaments of the date- 
tree, which are much rougher than horse-hair. By this rope a 
fellow in rags was ordered to drag me along, and another on 
horseback, armed with sword and pistols, to guard me. As we 
proceeded towards the bey’s castle, we passed a gentle slope, 
With a large garden, surrounded by a mud wall. As the gardens 
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here consist mostly of irregular plantations of orange, lemon, 
and other prickly trees, through which no horses, can pass, it 
occurred to me that I might cut the rope by which I was held, 
and make my escape over the wall, the place being well known 
to me; but when I searched for my knife, I found that it was 
gone. Soon after, my conductor advised me to give the guard 
money, and he would let me go. The word money operated 
like an electrical shock. The guard gallopped up to me, and 
asked me if [had any money left? I told him I would give him 
what I Kad if he would let me go. Accordingly, I gave him the 
purse which the Mamelukes had refused. Having looked at it, 
he put it into his pocket, without saying a word, still driving me 
forward, till we arrived at the castle. I was then put into a 
dungeon, half under ground; a large iron chain, with links as 
large as those of a wagon chain, was put round my neck, se~- 
cured by a padlock, and the other end fastened to a piece of tim- 
ber. I was much heated with walking, and very thirsty. The 
servants, hoping to be rewarded, furnished me with water, but 
no offer could prevail upon them, eifther"to let me have pen and 
ink, or to take a letter for me to my friends in town, to inform 
them of my situation; neither, indeed, durst they have gratified 
me, without danger to themselves. Being stripped of my upper 
garments, I was more afraid of taking cold than of any thing 
else. In about half an hour the bey arrived with his retinue, 
lighted flambeaus being carried before him. He alighted, went 
up stairs into a room, sat down in a corner, and all his people 
pleced themselves in a circle around him. I was then sent for 
unchained, and led up stairs by two men. On the stairs I heard 
the instruments used for the bastinado rattle, and guessed what 
I had to expect. Upon entering, I found a small Persian carpet 
spread for me. This was a mark of civility only due to a gen- 
tleman, for the common people, when about to receive the bas- 
tinado, are thrown upon the bare ground. The bey again asked 
me, “ Who I was?” 4. “ An Englishman.” Q. “ What is your 
business?” 4. “I live by what God sends?” (a customary Ara- 
bic phrase.) He exclaimed, “ throw him down.” I asked what 
I had done? “ How you dog,” answered he, “dare you ask what 
you have done? Throw him down.” The servants then threw 
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me flat upon my face, and with a strong staff, about six feet 
long, having a piece of an iron chain fixed to both ends, con- 
fined my feet above the ancles! when two men, one on each side, 
twisting staff and chain together, turned up the soles of the feet 
and being provided with what they call a corbage (which con- 
sists of a strap of the skin of the hippopotamus, about a yard in 
length, rather thicker than a man’s finger, half-cured, and very 
tough and hard,) waited for their master’s orders. When they 
had placed me in this position, an officer came and whispered 
into my ear: “ Do not suffer yourself to be beaten, give him a 
thousand dollars, and he will let you go.’’ I reflected that, 
should I now offer any thing, he would probably send some of 
his men with me to receive it, and that I should then be obliged 
toopen my strong chest, in which I kept not only my own mo- 
ney, but considerable sums belonging to others, left with me in 
trust, and that the whole of this would, in all probability, be car- 
ried away at the same time. Being therefore determined not to 
involve others in my misfortunes, I answered, “I have no mo- 
ney to give,” upon which hegimmediately ordered them to begin. 
This they did at first pretty moderately, but I immediately gave 
myself up for lost, well knowing that my life depended upon the 
caprice of an unfeeling tyrant, and after the many examples of 
unrelenting cruelty which I had heard and seen, not expecting 
to fare better than others who had been the victims of his bar- 
barity. I had therefore no other refuge but the mercy of my 
God, and commended my soul to him. , I also experienced his 
support on this trying occasion so powerfully, that all fear of 
death was taken from me, and I could cheerfully resign my life 
into his hands. After they had continued beating me for some 
time, the officer, probably supposing that by this time I might 
have become more tractable, again whispered into my ear the 
word money, but now the sum was doubled. | I again answered, 
‘J have none here.” They then laid on more roughly, and every 
stroke felt like the application of a red hot poker. At last the 
same officer, thinking that though I had no money I might 
have some costly goods, once more whispered something to that 





effect. As I knew that elegant English fire-arms often take - 


their fancy, even more than money, I offered him an elegant 
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blunderbuss, richly mounted with silver, which I could have 
got at without opening my strong chest. The bey observing 
me speak to the officer, inquired what I said, when the officer 
lifting up his finger, with a sneer exclaimed, “ Bir carabini! 7. e. 
only a blunderbuss.”” Upon which the bey repeated, “ Beat the 
dog!” Now they began to strike with all their might. At first 








the pain was excruciating, but after some time all sensation 
ceased; I seriously believed that they meant to beat me to death, 
and in my own languge commended my soul to Jesus Christ my 
Saviour. When, at length, the bey saw that no money could 
be extorted from me, he probably thought that after all I might in 
reality be a poor man: and as I had done nothing to deserve such 
punishment he ordered them to let me go. I was now obliged 
to walk down to my prison, the chain being again put about my 
neck. Upon my asking the servants the reason of this precau- 
tion, since, in the present state of my feet, there was little dan- 
eer of my running away, their only reply was, “the bey will 
have it so.””. In about half an hour a messenger came with or- 
ders to bring me up again; the servants then took off the chain, 
and carried me till I was near the door, when I was told to walk 
in, or the bey would beat me again. At first I was much in 
fear, thinking that some one might have told him that with a 
little more beating money might yet be obtained. There are, 
indeed, instances of the bastinado having been repeated for three 
days successively, tothe number of 2000 strokes; when the feet 
are rendered past all cure. Persons of very strong constitu- 
tions may yet survive, but generally after about 5 or 600 strokes 
the blood gushes out of the mouth and nose, and the victim of 
their revenge dies either under or immediately after the torture. 

When I came before the bey, he asked one of his officers, 
“Ts this the man you told me of!” The officer stepping up te 
me, and staring me in the face, as if narrowly to inspect my fea- 
tures, on a sudden lifted up his hands, and cried out, “ By Al- 
lah it is! Ah! this is the best man in all Cairo, and my very par- 
ticular friend! O how sorry am I that I was not here before to 
tell you so!” with other expressions of the same kind. The bey 
answered, “ Then take him, 1 give him to you; and if he has 
lost any thing see to getit restored.” I had never in my life 
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geen the officer, and soon perceived that it was altogether a 
deceitful way of getting rid of me. Once more I was obliged 
to walk till out of the bey’s sight, when the servants of my pre- 
tended friend took me up and carried me to his house, at a con- 
siderable distance. Here he offered me something to eat, and 
made up atolerably decent bed, which was the more welcome 
to me, as great part of my clothes had been torn off my back, 
and I felt very cold. All I got returned was an old cashmire 
shaw]. I asked him whether what had happened to me was a 
proof of the boasted hospitality of his countrymen to strangers? 
But I got nothing for answer but “ Min Allah! Maktub! Muk- 
kadder! It is from God! It is so written in the book of fate, 
which cannot be altered!” He however, took nothing amiss, 
but anointed my feet with some healing balsam, and tied rags 
about them; I then lay down, and spent a very uncomfortable 
night, in great pain. In the morning he asked me whether I 
was acquainted with the master of the customs, and when I in- 
formed him that he was my good friend, he offered to bring me 
to him, and setting me upon an ass, himself mounting a horse, 
we proceeded towards the city, accompanied by another soldier. 
On approaching the gate he told me to take off those rags, as it 
would be a disgrace to me to ride into the town in such a con- 
dition. ‘“ No disgrace to me:” said I, * but to him who has 
treated me so shamefully.” ‘Min Allah! Mukkadder!” was the 
answer. When we arrived at the master of the custom’s house, 
he was shocked to see me in such a condition. I requested him 
to settle every thing for me with my pretended deliverer, and 
on summing up the fees, found I had to pay about £20 for this 
piece of service, the whole farce being intended to play a little 
money into the hands of the bey’s officer. His servants then 
carried me home and put me to bed. I was confined to my bed 
for about six weeks before I could walk on crutches, and for 
full three years after my feet and ancles, which had been much 
hurt by the twisting of the chain, often swelled. 

In August, 1781, 1 was called to attend the general synod of 
the Brethren’s church, to be held at Bertholsdorf, in Saxony, in 
the year 1782. Having, by God’s blessing, regulated all my 
outward concerns to satisfaction, I quitted Cairo, Dec. 23, after 
a residence of twelye years in Egypt. 
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One thing | must be permitted to add, namely: that I found 
it not so easy as those who live in a christian country imagine, 
always boldly to confess the name of Christ before scoffers and 
reviling Mahometans, and though, when reproached with being 
a Christian, | would answer, “ God be praised!’”’ I sometimes 
felt pride stirring within me, resenting the indignity attached to 
the name. . 

On the 26th of December, 1781, I sailed from Alexandria, 
and after a very dangerous voyage, having encountered a most 
violent hurricane, in which many vessels were ship-wrecked in 
the Archipelago, arrived, March 19th, at Leghorn. 

May 26,I reached Herrnhutt. In 1783, was appointed war- 
den of the single Brethren’s house at Nieuwted, on the Rhine. 
Having spent two years very happily in this place, I received a 
call to be warden of the Brethren’s congregation at Fulnec, in 
Yorkshire. 

In June, 1786, I married. In 1801 I travelled with my wife 
by way of Hull and Hamburg, to Herrnhutt, where I attended 
the general synod of the Brethren’s church. 

In 1807, I went on a visit to my wife’s relations in Dublin. 
On this journey I was frequently attacked by the gout, chiefly 
in my left foot, which had suffered most by the bastinado. This 

makes me think that the cruel treatment I then underwent was, 
in a great degree, the cause of it. 

Having obtained my dismission from my office, in 1808, f 
chose Bristol for my abode. 

Mr. Antes improved considerably in his health after his re- 
moval to Bristol. His inventive mind and great skill in mecha- 
nics afforded him also much employment and amusement, and 
time never hung heavy on his hands. 

On the 25th of June, 1810, he celebrated the 25th anniver- 
sary of his marriage, as a jubilee, with praise and thanksgiving 

His disorder was spasms in his breast, which gradually. in- 
creasing, produced his decease, December 17, 1811. 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHor. 


Medical Inquiries and Observations upon the Diseases of the Mind. By Ben- 
jamin Rush, M. D. Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine, 
and of Clinical Practice in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1 


vol. pp. 368. 
(Concluded from page 239.) 


The following excellent observations, which appear to be the 
result of a thorough knowledge of mental derangement, cannot 
be too seriously dwelt on by individuals, nor too forcibly incul- 
cated on the minds of a humane, and an enlightened community. 


I cannot conclude this part of the subject of these Inquiries, without la- 
menting the want of some person of prudence and intelligence in all public 
receptacles of mad people, who should live constantly with them, and have 
the exclusive direction of their minds. His business should be to divert them 
from conversing upon all the subjects upon which they had been deranged, 
to tell them pleasant stories, to read to them select passages from entertain- 
ing books, and to oblige them to read to him; to superintend their labours of 
body and mind: to preside at the table at which they take their meals, to 
protect them from rudeness and insults from their keepers, to walk and ride 


‘with them, to partake with them in their amusements, and to regulate the 


nature and measure of their punishments. Such a person would do more 
good to mad people in one month, than the visi's, or the accidental company, 
of the patient’s friends would do ina year. But further. We naturally imi- 
tate the manners, and gradually acquire the temper of persons with whom 
we live, provided they are objects of our respect and afiection. This has 
been observed in husbands and wives, who have lived long and happily to- 
gether, and even in servants, who are strongly attached to their masters, and 
mistresses. Similar effects might be expected from the constant presence of 
a person, such as has been described, with mad people, independently of his 
performing for them any of the services that have been mentioned. We ren- 
der a limb that has been broken, and bent, straight, only by keeping it in one 
place by the pressure of splints and bandages. In like manner, by keeping 
the eyes and ears of mad people under the constant impressions of the coun- 
tenance, gestures, and conversation of a man of a sound understanding, and 
correct conduct, we should create a pressure nearly as mechanical upon their 
minds, that could not fail of having a powerful influence, in conjunction with 
other remedies, in bringing their shattered and crooked thoughts into their 
original and natural order. 

In reviewing the slender and inadequate means that have been employed 
for ameliorating the condition of mad people, we are led further to Ia:.ent the 
slower progress of humanity in its efforts to relieve them, than any other 
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class of the afflicted children of men. For many centuries they have been 
treated like criminals, or shunned like beasts of prey; or, if visited, it has 
been only for the purpose of inhuman curiosity and amusement. Even the 
ties of consanguinity have been dissolved by the walls of a mad house, and 
sons and brothers have sometimes languished or sauntered away their lives 
within them, without once hearing the accents of a kindred voice. Happily 
these times of cruelty to this class of our fellow creatures, and insensibility 
to their sufferings, are now passing away. In Great Britain, 2 humane revo- 
lution, dictated my modern improvements in the science of the mind, as well 
as of medicine, has taken place in the receptacles of mad people, more espe- 
cially in those that are of a private nature. A similar change has taken place 
in the Pennsylvania Hospital, under the direction of its present managers, in 
the condition of the deranged subjects of their care. The clanking of chains, 
and the noise of the whip, are no longer heard: in their cells. They now 
taste of the blessings of air, and light and motion, in pleasant and shaded 
walks in summer, and in spacious entries, warmed by stoves in winter, in both 
of which the sexes are separated, and alike protected from the eye of the vi- 
sitors of the hospital. In consequence of these advantages they have reco- 
vered the human figure, and, with it, their long forgotten relationship to their 
friends and the public. Much, however, remains yet to be done for their 
comfort and relief. ‘Yo animate us in fillmg up the measure of kindness 
which has been solicited for them, let us recollect the greatness of its object. 
It is not to feed nor clothe the body, nor yet to cure one of its common dis- 
eases; it is to restore the disjointed or debilitated faculties of the mind of a 
fellow creature to their natural order and offices, and to rivive in him the 
knowledge of himself, his family, and his God. 


The following extract from the constant conversation of a 
young lunatic, of an excellent education and respectable con- 
nexions, will not, we flatter ourselves, be unacceptable to our 
readers. It exhibits a most melancholy and affecting view 
of the dismal wreck which the intellect sustains under an attack 
of insanity. 

** No man can serve two masters. Iam king Philip of Macedonia, law- 
ful son of Mary queen of Scots, born in Philadelphia. I have been happy 
enough ever since I have seen general Washington with a silk handkerchief 
in High-street. Money commands sublunary things, and makes the mare go; 
it wiil buy salt mackarel, made of ten-penny nails. Enjoyment is the happi- 
ness of virtue. Yesterday cannot be recalled. I can only walk in the night 
time, when I can eat pudding enough. I shall be eight years old to-morrow. 
They say Kk. W. is in partnership with J. W. I believe they are about as 
good as people in common—not better, only on cértain occasions, when, 


for instance, a man wants to buy chincopins, and to import sagt to feed pigs 
VOL. I. YV 
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Tanned leather was imported first by lawyers. Morality with virtue is like 
vice not corrected. L. B. came into your house and stole a coffee pot, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his majesty’s reign. Plumb-pudding and Irish potatoes 
make a very gooddinner. Nothing in man is comprehensible toit. Born in 
Philadelphia. Our forefathers were better to us than our children, because 
they were chosen for their honesty, truth, virtue, and innocence. The queen’s 
broad R originated from a British forty-two pounder, which makes too large 
areport forme. I have no more to say. I am thankful I am no worse this 
season, and that I am sound in mind and memory, and could steer a ship to 
sea, but am afraid of the thiller. ****** ****** son of Mary queen of Scots. 
Born in Philadelphia. Born in Philadelphia. King of Macedonia.” 


Of the mental disease denominated Demence or Dissociation, 
our author has been so fortunate as to give us an account, which, 
while it instructs, does not fail no furnish us with amusement. 
Speaking of this malady, he says, 


It consists not in false perceptions, like the worst grade of madness, but 
of an association of unrelated perceptions, or ideas, from the inability of 
the mind to perform the operations of judgment and reason. The percep- 
tions are generally excited by sensible objects; but ideas, collected together 
without order, frequently constitute a paroxysm of the disease. It is always 
accompanied with great volubility of speech, or with bodily gestures, per- 
formed with a kind of convulsive rapidity. We rarely meet with this disease 
in hospitals; but there is scarcely a city, a village, or a country place, that 
does not furnish one or more instances of it. Persons who are afflicted with 
it are good tempered and quarrelsome, malicious and kind, generous and mi- 
serly, all in the course of the same day. Ina word, the mind in this dis- 
ease may be considered as floating in a balloon, and at the mercy of every 
object and thought that acts upon it. It is constant in some people, but it 
occurs more frequently in paroxysms, and is sometimes succeeded by low 
spirits. The celebrated Lavater was afflicted with it; and although he wrote 


with order, yet his conversation was a mass of unconnected ideas, accompa- 


nied with bodily gestures, which indicated a degree of madness. I shall in- 
sert an account of a visit paid to him at Zurich, by the Rev. Dr. Hunter, an 
English clergyman, in which he exemplified the state of mind I wish to de- 
scribe. 

‘Twas detained,” says he, “ the whole morning by the strange, wild, 
eccentric Lavater, in various conversations. When once he is set a going, 
there is no such thing as stopping him till he runs himself out of breath. He 
starts from subject to subject, flies from book to book, from picture to picture, 
measures your nose, your eye, your mouth with a pair of compasses; pours 
forth a torrent of physiognomy upon you; drags you, far a proof of his dog- 
ma, to adozen of closets, and unfolds ten thousand drawing's; but will not let 
you open your lips to propose a difficulty; crams a solution down your throat 


before you have uttered half a syllable of your objection. 
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“‘ He is as meagre as the picture of famine; his nose and chin almost meet. 
I read him in my turn, and found little difficulty in discovering, amidst great 
genius, unaffected piety, unbounded benevolence, and moderate learning, 
much caprice and unsteadiness; a mind at once aspiring by nature, and gro- 
velling through necessity; an endless turn to speculation and project; in a 
word, a clever, flighty, good natured, necessitous man.” 








In speaking of drunkenness, which the Professor considers 
as a disease in the will, he gives the following directions in rela- 
tion to its treatment. 


The rEMEp1Es for this disease have hitherto been religious and moral, 
and they have sometimes cured it. They would probably have been more suc- 
cessful, had they been combined with such as are of a physical nature. For 
an account of several of them, the reader is referred to the first volume of the 
author’s Medical Inquiries and Observations, to that account of physical reme- 
dies I shall add one more, and that is, the establishment of a hospital in 
every city and town in the United States, for the exclusive reception of hard 
drinkers. They are as much objects of public humanity and charity, as 
mad people. They are indeed more hurtful to society, than most of the de- 
ranged patients of a common hospital wouid be, if they were set at liberty. 
Who can calculate the extensive influence of a drunken husband or wife upon 
the property and morals of their families, and of the waste of the former, and 
Letit not 
be said, that confining such persons in a hospital would be an infringement 


corruption of the latter, upon the order and happiness of society? 


upon personal liberty, incompatible with the freedom of our governments. 
We do not use this argument when we confine a thief in a jail, and yet, 
taking the aggregate evil of the greater number of drunkards than thieves 
into consideration, and the greater evils which the influence of their immoral 
example and conduct introduce into society than stealing, it must be obvious, 
that the safety and prosperity of a community will be more promoted by con- 
fining them, than a common thief. To prevent injustice or oppression, no per- 
son should be sent to the contemplated hospital, or soper Houser, without 
being examined and committed by a court, consisting of a physician, and two 
or three magistrates, or commissioners appointed for that purpose. Ifthe pa- 
tient possess property, it should be put into the hands of trustees to take 
eare of it. Within this house the patient should be debarred the use of ar- 
dent spirits, and drink only, for a while, such substitutes for them, as a phy- 
sician should direct. Tobacco, one of the provocatives of intemperance in 
drinking, should likewise be gradually abstracted from them. Their food 
should be simple, but for a while moderately cordial. They should be em- 
ployed in their former respective occupations, for their own, or for the public 
benefit, and all the religious, moral, and physical reiuedies, to which I have 
referred, should be employed at the same time, for the complete and radical 
eure of their disease. 
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A propensity to believe every report which reaches the ear, 
whether truce or false, probable or improbable, our author deno- 
minates a “ disease in the principle of faith.’ Whether our rea- 
ders will concur in regarding this state of the mind asa real dis- 
ease or not, they can entertain no doubt as to its existence, nor will 
they deny that it frequently operates asa public nuisance. The 


following is an excellent description of it. 


Persons affected with this diséase in the principle of faith, as far as relates 
to human testimony, believe and report every thing they hear. They are in- 
eapable of comparing dates and circumstances, and tell stories of the most 
improbable and incongruous nature. Sometimes they propogate stories that 
are probable, but false; and thus deceive their friends and the public. ‘There 
is scarcely a village or city, that dees not contain one or more persons affec- 
ted with this disease. Horace describes a man of that character in Rome, of 
the name of Apeila. The predisposition of such persons to believe what is 
neither true, nor probable, is often sported with by their acquaintances, by 
which means their stories often gain a currency through whole communities. 

It is probable the confinement of persons afflicted with this malady, im- 
mediately after they hear any thing new, might cure them. Perhaps ridicule 
might assit this remedy. I think I once saw it effectual in an old quidnunc 


during the revolutionary war. 


Our author’s chapter on “ Derangement of the Memory,” is 
replete with curious and interesting matter. We regret that our 
limits forbid us to enrich the pages of the Port Folio with copious 
extracts fromit. The following brief ones, which we have select- 
ed, will furnish our rcaders with some idea of its character and 
merit. 

There is an oblivion of names and yocables, and a substitution of a word 
no ways related tothem. Thus 1 knew a gentleman, afflicted with this dis- 
ease, whio, in calling for a knife, asked for a bushel of wheat. 

There is an oblivion of the names of substances in a vernacular language, 
and a facility of calling them by their proper names in a dead, or foreign lan- 
guage. Ofthis Wepfer relates three instances. They were all Germans, and 
yet they called the objects around them only by Latin names. Dr. Johnson, 
when dying, forgot the words of the Lord’s prayer in English, but attempted 
to repeat them in Latin. Delirious persons, from this disease in the memory, 
often address their physicians in Latin, or in a foreign language. 

There is an oblivion of all foreign and acquired languages, and a recollec- 
tion only of'a vernacular language. Dr. Scandella, an ingenious Italian, who 
visited this country, a few years ago, was ‘master of the Italian, French, and 
English languages. In the beginning of the yellow fever, which terminated 
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his life, in the city of Newyork, in the autumn of 1798, he spoke English only; 
in the middle of his disease, he spoke French only; but on the day of his death, 
he spoke only in the language of his native country. 

There is an oblivion of the sound of wo. ds, but not of the letters which 
compose them. I have heard of a clergyman in Newburyport, who, in conver- 
sing with his neighbours, made it a practice to spell every word that he em- 
ployed to convey his ideas to them. 

There is an oblivion of the mode of spelling the most familiar words. I 
once met with it as a premonitory symptom of palsy. It occurs in old peo- 
ple, and extends to an inability, in some instances, to remember any more of 
them names than their initial letters. LIonce saw a will subscribed in this 
manner, by a man in the eightieth year of his age, who, during his life, always 
wrote a neat and legible hand. 

There is an oblivion of the qualities or numbers of the most familiar ob- 
jects. I know a man in this city, who has never been able to remember the 
difference between a jug and a pitcher. 


Whatever sentiments or precepts have for their object to 
counteract the infirmities, or to mitigate the evils usually atten- 
dant on the evening of tife, cannot fail to be received with a most 
cordial welcome by a benevolent public. Ofthis description are 
the observations of our author in relation to fatuity arising from 
oldage. While these observations constitute an interesting ar- 
ticle in the natural history of the human intellect, they hold forth 
an important rule of conduct to persons declining into the vale of 
years. We would deem ourselves unfaithful to our vocation, were 
we to decline presenting them to the readers of the Port Folio. 


Fatuity from old age cannot be cured, but it may be prevented, by em- 
ploying the mind constantly in reading and conversation, in the evening of 
life. Dr. Johnson ascribes the fatuity of Dean Swift to two causes; 1, to are- 
solution he made in his youth, that he would never wear spectacles, from the 
want of which he was unable to read in the decline of life; and 2, to his ava- 
rice, which led him to abscond from visitors, or to deny himself to company, 
by which means he deprived himself of the only two methods by which new 
ideas are acquired, or old ones renovated. His mind, from these causes, lan- 
guished from the want of exercise, and gradually collapsed into idiotism, in 
which state he spent the close of his life in a hospital founded by himself for 
persons afflicted with the same disorder; of which he finally died. 

Country people, who have no relish for books, when they lose the ability 
to work, or of going abroad, from age or weakness, are very apt to become fa- 
tuitous, especially as they are too often deserted in their old age by the 
younger branches of their families, in consequence of which their minds be- 
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come torpid, from the want of society and conversation. Fatuity is more rare 
in cities than in country places, only because society and conversation can be 
had in them upon more easy terms; and it is less common among women than 
men, only because they seldom survive their ability to work, and because their 
employments are of such a nature, as to admit of their being carried on by 
their fire sides, and in a sedentary posture. 

The illustrious Dr. Franklin exhibited a striking instance of the influ- 
ence of reading, writing, and conversation, in prolonging a sound and active 
state of all the faculties of his mind. In his eighty-fourth year he discovered 
no one mark, in any of them, of the weakness or decay usually cbserved in 
the minds of persons at that advanced period of life. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without remarking, that the moral faculties, 
when properly regulated and directed, never partake of the decay of the in+ 
tellectual fac-ilties in old age, even in persons of uncultivated minds, It would 
seem as if they were thus placed beyond the influence, not only of time, but 
often of diseases and accidents, from their exercises being so indispensibly 
necessary to our happiness, more especially in the evening of life. 

The Rev. Dr. Magaw, I said formerly, had lost, with his memory forevents, 
his consciousness of place and time, by a paralytic disease, and yet in this 
situation he retained, for several years, so high a sense of religious obligation, 
that he performed his devotions morning and evening, and at his meals, with 
as much regularity and correctness, as ever he did in the most vigorous and 
healthy state of his mind. 


Dr. Rush illustrates the disease (as he considers it) of Reverie, 
or absence of mind, by the history of the Rev. George Harvest, 
late minister of Thames Ditton in England. As this biographical 
fragment may afford amusement to such of our readers as have 
not heretofore had an opportunity of perusing it, we shall make 
no apology for introducing it to their notice. 


Mr. George Harvest, minister of Thames Ditton was one of the most 
absent men of his time; he was a lover of good eating, almost to gluttony; 
and was further remarkable as a great fisherman; very negligent in his dress, 
and a believer in ghosts. In his youth he was contracted to a daughter of 
the bishop of London; buton his wedding day, being gudgeon fishing, he over- 
staid the canonical hour, and the lady, justly offended at his neglect, broke 
off the match. He had at that time an estate of 3001. per annum, but, from 
inattention and absence, suffered his servants to run him in debt so much, 
that it was soon spent. It is said that his maid frequently gave balls to her 
friends and fellow servants of the neighbourhood; and persuaded her master 
that the noise he heard was the effect of wind. 

In the latter part of his life no one would lend, or let him a horse, as he 
frequently lost his beast from under him, or at least out of his-hands, it being 
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his practice to dismount and lead his horse, putting the bridle underhis arm, 
which the horse sometimes shook off, and sometimes it was taken off by the 
boys, and the parson seen drawing his bridle after him. 

Sometimes he would purchase a penny-worth of shrimps, and put them in 
his waistcoat pocket, among tobacco, worms, gentles for fishing, and other 
trumpery: these he often carried about him till they stunk so as to make his 
presence almost insufferable. I once saw such a melange turned out of his 
pocket, by the dowager lady Pembroke. With all these peculiarities, he was 
a man of some classical learning, and a deep metaphysician, though generally 
reckoned a little cracked. 

Such was his absence and distraction, that he frequently used to forget the 
prayer days, and to walk into his church with his gun, to see what could have 
assembled the people there. 

In company he never put the bottle round, but always filled when it stood 
opposite to him; so that he very often took halfa dozen glasses running. ‘That 
he alone was drunk, and the rest of the company sober, is not therefore, to be 
wondered at. 

One day Mr. Harvest, being in a punt on the river Thames with Mr. Os- 
tow, began to read a beautiful passage in some Greek author, and throwing 
himself backwards in an ecstasy, fell into the water, whence he was with dif- 





soe 





‘ ficulty fished out. 


Once being to preach before the clergy at the visitation, he had three ser- 
mons in his pocket: some wags got possession of them; mixed the leaves, and 
sewed them all up as one: Mr. Harvest began his sermon, and soon lost the 
thread of his discourse, and got confused, but nevertheless continued, till he 
had preached out first all the church-wardens, and next the clergy; whe 
thought he was taken mad. 


Characters of this description are to be met with in every 
country. We have ourselves been intimately acquainted with a 
clergyman of great talents and erudition, the Rev. James Archi- 
bald, of North Carolina, who, in absence of mind, was scarcely 
inferior to the celebrated Mr. Harvest. 

This gentleman never, perhaps, in the whole course of his 
life, dressed himself completely, without some one to act as a 
monitor and an assistant. His coat, his waistcoat, his cravat, or 
some other article of clothing was always omitted. On rising 
in the morning, even during cold weather, he frequently forgot 
to put on his shoes and stockings, till reminded of it by his wife, 
er some other member of his family. He oftentimes wore 
stockings of different colours, such asa blue and a gray, or a black 
and a white, and went sometimes abroad with a boot on one foot 
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and a shoe on the other. He lived about six miles from the 
place where he was accustomed to preach. We have known 
him frequently to walk that distance, having, through forgetful- 
ness, left his horse standing saddled at his door. At another 
time he would ride to church and return home on foot, leaving 
his horse near the place of worship, tied to a bush, or the limb 
ofatree. By a third act of inadvertency, he would occasionally 
lead his horse to church and home again,,without ever recollect- 
ing to mount him. 

It was not the custom in the part of the country where this 
gentleman resided, for the congregation to provide a church- 
bible. The officiating clergyman always brought his bible along 
with him. This custom proved a source of no little inconve- 
nience to Mr. Archibald. Frequently on his arrival at church, 
sometimes even after ascending the pulpit, he found himself 
without a bible, and was obliged to despatch a messenger toa 
house in the neighbourhood to borrow one. We once witnessed 
a scene ata baptismal ceremony, under the direction of this gen- 
tleman, of so ludicrous a nature, as to discompose. the gravity 
of the whole congregation. The water to be used on the occa- 
sion was handed to him in a pewter bason, containing certainly 
not less thana quart. Instead of dipping his hand into the wa- 
ter, and sprinkling the face of the infant, he suddenly emptied 
on it the whole contents of the vessel, to the great annoyance of 
its clothes, and the no small danger of strangulation. 

When warmed with preaching, we have frequently seen him, 
with a view to cool himself, pull off, first his coat, then his waist- 
coat, and lastly his cravat. These articles of clothing he would 
lay down in the pulpit, and, unless reminded of it, seldom think 
of putting them on again when the service was finished. 

When riding through the country to visit his parishioners, to 
preach to a neighbouring congregation, or for any other purpose, 
his reveries were productive of great inconvenience and loss of 
time. On halting at the house ofa friend to breakfast, dine, or 
pass the night, he would frequently, on setting out again, give 
his horse’s head a wrong direction, and never discover his error, 
till made sensible of it by his arrival at his own door. Whenon 
these tours he always rode the same horse, a very sagacious 
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animal, to which he had given the name of O/d Dun. This veast 
had an excellent memory, and seldom passed a stable at which 
he had been formerly fed, without paying it a visit. But his mas- 
ter was as forgetful as he was retentive of places and favours. 
This discrepancy of character between the harse and his rider 
was oftentimes a source of ludicrous occurrences, and once of 
an accident somewhat serious. When Old Dun would halt at 
the stable, his master supposing him to be still pursuing his 
journey, frequently retained his seat, sometimes even in the 
midst of rain, until discovered by the ostler or some other per- 
son, and requested.to dismount. On one occasion, the horse 
finding the stable door open, entered without ceremony,and struck 
his rider’s head with such force against the wall, as’brought him 
with considerable injury to the ground. When setting out from 
a tavern, where several travellers had halted as well as himself, 
he once mounted, byjmistake, another‘gentleman’s horse instead 
of his own, and was pursued and actually arrested for felony. 
As soon, however, as recognised, he was set at liberty, for no 
man sustained a more spotless reputation. 

This gentleman being an excellent scholar, taught, for a while 
a very respectable grammar school, at which we were ourselves 
in the number of his pupils. When plunged in a reverie, we 
once recited to him an entire lesson in Horace, giving him, in the 
meantime, a Homer to look over, without his being at all sen- 
sible of the trick. When at table, he ate voraciously of what- 
ever dish stood immediately before him, seldom even looking at 
any thing else. At his own table, unless reminded of his duty 
by his wife, he rarely paid any attention to his guests, but, wrapt 
within himself, allowed them to shift entirely forthemselyes. If 
a plate were handed to him to be passed to a third person, he 
would frequently set it down and, if not prevented, hastily de- 
your its whole contents. 

Many other instances might be mentioned of the inadvertency 
and blunders of this singular character. His absence of mind pro- 
ved ultimately fatal to him. Travelling in the western part of South 
Carolina, he came to a stream, a branch, we believe, of Broad 
River, fordable in common times, but swollen then by a fall of 
rain. Unconscious of the change, although he had frequendy 
VOL. I. ZZ 
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crossed the stream before, he plunged in, was swept from his 


horse, and drowned. 
The last quotation we shall lay before our readers, sets forth 


our author’s sentiments as to the best method of extinguishing, 
or at least, of mitigating the force of inordinate envy, malice, and 
hatred. 


I once thought that medicine had not a single remedy in all its stores, 
that could stbdue or even palliate the diseases induced by the baneful pas- 
sions that have been described (envy, malice, and hatred) and that an antidote 
to them was to be found only in religion; but I have since recollected one, 
and heard of another physical remedy, that will at least palliate them. The 
first is, frequent convivial society between persons who are hostile to each 
other. It never fails to soften resentments, and sometimes to produce recon- 
ciliation, and friendship. The reader will be surprised when I add, that the 
second physical remedy was suggested to me by a madman in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. In conversing with him, he produced a large collection of 
papers, which he said contained his journal. ‘* Here (said he) I write down 
every thing that passes in my mind, and particularly malice and revenge. In 
recording the latter, I feel my mind emptied of something disagreeable to it, 
just as a vomit empties the stomach of bile. When I look at what I have 
written a day or two afterwards, I feel ashamed and disgusted with it, and 
wish to throw it into the fire.’ Ihave no doubt of the utility of this remedy 
for envy, malice, and hatted, from its salutary effects in a similar case. A gen- 
tlemen in this city informed me, that after writing an attack‘for the press up- 
on a person who had offended him, he was so struck with its malignity, upon 
reading it, that he instantly destroyed it. The French nobility sometimes cover 
the walls and ceiling ofa room in their houses with looking-glasses. The room 
thus furnished, is called a Beudoir. Did ill-natured people imitate the practice 
of the madman and gentleman I have mentioned, by putting their envious, 
malicious, and revengeful thoughts upon paper, it would form a mirror, that 
would serve the same purpose of pointing out, and remedying the evil dispo- 
sitions of the mind, that the boudoirs in France serves, in discovering and re. 
medying the defects in the attitudes and dress of the body. 

To persons who are not ashamed, nor disgusted with the first sight of their 
malevolent effusions upon paper, the same advice may be given, that Dr. 
Franklin gave to a gentleman, who read part of a humorous satyre which he 
had written upon the person and character ofa respectable citizen of Philadel- 
phia. After he had finished reading it, he asked the doctor what he thought 
of his publishing it? “ Keep it by you, said the Doctor, for one year, and then 
ask me that question.” The gentleman felt the force of this answer, and 
went immediately to the printer, who had composed the first page of it, took 


it from him, and consigned the whole manuscript to oblivion. 
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In works of a professional character, as well as in those 
devoted to science, mere style has never been regarded as other 
than a matter of secondary consideration. Provided obscure ex- 
pressions and ambiguous terms be cautiously avoided, and the 
meaning of the author be clear and definite, a want of all the 
higher qualities of style is usually considered as a venial fault. 
To this sentiment as a general truth, we have no hesitation in 
giving our assent. We cannot, however, so far adopt it, as not 
to admit that it is liable to exceptions. It should, in no case, be 
so far extended; it was never designed to be prostituted to a pur- 
pose so signally injurious, as to serve as a cloak for slovenliness 
and negleet. An author who is capable, without any unusual ef- 
fort or consumption of time, of clothing his ideas with classical 
elegance, should be considered as under an obligation to do so, 
whether his subject appertain to science, history, or polite lite- 
rature. Respect for the public, and the still higher considera- 
tion of the influence of example, impose this on him as an indis- 
pensible duty. 

It will not be denied that these remarks apply with peculiar 
fitness to Dr. Rush. In him, to write with the chasteness and 
elegance of a scholar, as well as with the force of a man of ge- 
nius, is nothing but the exercise of a common capacity. Stand- 
ing therefore, as he does, at the head of the medical writers of 
his country, and conscious as he must be, that the influence of 
his example will be weighty and lasting, he is without excuse, 
should he ever descend to loose composition, and colloquial 
phraseology. That he has thus descended, and that repeatedly, 
is a charge against him which might be amply substantiated by 
innumerable extracts from the volume before us. In a second 
edition of this interesting work, which will, no doubt, be eagerly 
called for by the public, we hope that a careful revision will 


render the style, in all respects, worthy of the matter it contains. 
Cc. 








Poems, by the late Dr. John Shaw. To which is prefixed a Biographical Sketch 


of the Author. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 252. Published at Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, 1810. 


ALTHOUGH this volume has been for some time before the 
public, yet as its merits are not, we think, sufficiently known. 
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our inclination, as well as our duty, induce us to contribute 
to its more extensive circulation. We are the more willing to 
notice these poems, not merely from the interest which 
they are so naturally calculated to excite, but because we 
fear that too many of our countrymen are indifferent to the 
value of productions of this class. With them, poetry is 
only an agrecable trifle, which it is loss of time to read, 
and waste of talent to compose. They can find no visible 
advantage, no immediate and tangible return for such an exer- 
cise of mind, and are content to think that what is thus unprofit- 
able is useless. For our own part, however, we have no clearer 
conviction than that of all the proofs of national prosperity there 
is none more unequivocal than its literary advancement; and that 
to this country there will be much of individual and national 
glory wanting until letters add their most splendid and durable 
renown. We, therefore, hail, with peculiar pleasure, every 
literary exertion of our countrymen; and shall always render 
our highest homage to those who will withdraw themselves from 
the immediate passions and interests of the hour, and devote 
their talents to objects of more exalted pursuit. 
The author, as we are informed in the biography prefix- 
ed to the poems, was born at Annapolis, on the 4th of May, 
1778. He was educated in St. John’s college at that place, 
where he was early distinguished for his attainments, and more 
particularly for the poetical enthusiasm of his character, of which 
his first juvenile poem, the Voice of Freedom, published at the 
age of seventeen, is a very honourable testimony. After gradu- 
ating in the year 1795, he commenced the study of medicine at 
Annapolis, andin November 1798, removed to Philadelphia for the 
purpese of attending the medical lectures of the University. Here, 
however, he remained but a very short time. It happened that 
there was at this time fitting out at Philadelphia a small fleet of 
four vessels, three of which were destined as presents from the 
United States to the dey of Algiers, and the fourth carried to Tu- 
nis and Tripoli the consuls of the American government. The 
appearance of this squadron seems to have excited or increased 
his natural disposition for rambling; and finding that the place 
of surgeon to the fleet was vacant he procured the appointment 
and abruptly finished his medical studies. This sudden deter- 
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mination seems, however, to have occasioned him no little re- 
gret when he had opportunity of reflection. “ Without consult- 
ing any body,” as he frankly confesses in his journal, “in whose 
judgment I might have trusted, without the knowledge of my 
father, and in spite of the remonstrances of some few who ho- 
nestly wished my welfare; in a mad moment I relinquished my 
true interest, for the gratification of a childish whim.” Yet he 
had ultimately no reason to lament a decision, which, though 
premature and unadvised, became the means of introducing him 
into a new world, of enlarging his knowledge, and of visiting 
those regions most calculated to inspire the imagination of a 
poet. He sailed on the 4th of January, 1799, from Portpenn, 
and reached Algiers on the 9th of February following. From 
this place they soon afterwards went to Tunis, where they arri- 
ved onthe 17th March, and proceeded to execute their com- 
mission, which was to negociate a treaty with the bey. The ac- 
count of their first diplomatic visit is worth transcribing. 








‘‘ While the bashaw was thus employed, we werit up to the chamber of 
Mustapha Coggea, the prime minister. On entering the chamber of the bey 
or of either of his ministers, all persons are obliged to take off their shoes. 
With this custom we accordingly complied. Persons, therefore, whose bu- 
siness calls them te the palace, are provided with a double pair of shoes 
made for the purpose, one of which may be retained when they enter the 
room. The custom is said to have originated from a fear of their elegant 
earpets being spoiled; but it has now become a matter of etiquette, for when 
the consuls first went to Bardp, accompanied by captains Geddes and Pen- 
rose, the whole company, not expecting this ceremony, went in boots; but 
they were obliged to take them off, the bey saying that he had no objection 
to the naval officers wearing boots, but that the consuls, as diplomatic cha- 
racters, must conform to the ceremony. 

“* Mustapha Coggea has the character of being a sensible old man, with 
great goodness of heart. He had been somewhat piqued at his present be- 
ing so inferior to that of the sapatappa, but on the consuls’ apologi- 
zing and assuring him that it was from misinformatian, he appeared to be 
satisfied, saying that the presents were the perquisites of his people, that, 
thank God! he had enough, and that with or without presents, he was al- 
ways a friend to the English and Americans. 

“ After being served with coffee, we retired to the go0m of the sapatap- 
pa. His chamber is adorned with several clocks of cestly workmanship, and 
on a shelf on one side are a number of guns, pistols, and Turkish swords, 
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mounted in gold. One end is furnished with cushions, where the sapatappa 
sat with two or three principal Turks, while others were seated on a floor at 
the other end of the room. 

* The conversation turning upon shooting, he ordered some of his guns te 
be brought to look at. Some of them wert of European manufacture and 
others Turkish. The latter are of a very heavy and clumsy construction. 
They are all long and calculated for shooting a great distance; he, as 
he observed, generally shooting at a mark at the distance of two, four, five 
hundred, ora thousand paces. The sapatappa and the prime minister are 
Georgians by birth. The former was carried to Constantinople when he was 
very young, and there he embraced the Mahomedan faith. 

“ I learned that twenty years ago not more than a dozen cruizers went 
out annually. At present, it is not uncommon to have ninety or a hundred. 

“In my inquiries respecting poctry and literature, I was surprised to find 
that they have in Tunis a translation of the well known song of Marl- 
borough. This simple melancholy air is said to please all nations that 
are in a state of nature. An instance of it is given in Cooke’s voyages, and 
captain Geddes assured me that he had seen it have the effect of engaging 
the earnest attention of the natives of Madagascar when all other tunes fail- 
ed in exciting any emotion. The Moors have a number of songs, chiefly om 
Jove, which they sing to a music that is wild and cheerful. 

“The frequency of sore eyes in thig country is attributed by some to the 
reflection of the rays of the sun from the white walls of the houses. But in 
Algiers, where the houses are all white, you do not find so many blind people 
as in this place, where mosi are of a dirty mud colour. May it not proceed 
from some other cause peculiar to the climate? A goat which we brought 
with us from America turned blind in two or three days after being put on 
shore. May it not proceed from excess in vegetable food? Rice is vulgarly 
said to produce blindness in those who feed upon it, as the negroes in Georgia.” 


Having begun their negociations, Dr. Shaw was left at Tunis 
as secretary of the consul, general Eaton; a place which he ac- 
cepted in hopes of adding to his small salary by the practice of 
physic, as there appeared to be a prospect of his advancing him- 
selfin that way. In the course of the negociation, however, de- 
mands were advanced by the bey,to which the Amcrican consul 
could not possibly accede, and he was accordingly ordered to 
leave the kingdom. This order was soon revoked; but the 
bey still threatened to make war on the United States, and toe 
send general Eaton to the castle unless his demands were com- 
plied with. In this state of things, Dr. Shaw was despatch- 
ed to the American minister in London, to ask his instructions 
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and advice. But the untoward circumstances of head winds and 
bad weather seem to have prevented the accomplishment of this 
journey; and after being driven about the Mediterranean, he 
stopped finally at Gibraltar. His journal during these wander- 
ings contain very clear and lively representations of the various 
objects which he saw, and proves that he had a mind very capa- 
ble of good and useful observation. From among these we 
select the following account of the straits of Messina: 


“* Proceeding towards the entrance of the Pharos, I began to revolve the 
poetical stories of Scyllaand Charybdis. Already I fancied that I heard the 


hollow roarings of the rocks, the dashing of the waves, and the howling oi 


the sea dogs. I pictured the form of Scylla fair above, and death below; 
and seemed to behold the enormous gulfs that swallowed the waters and 
again threw them out to the heavens. But, instead of all this, I beheld on 
the Calabrian shore a large rock, and on the other hand alow sandy point, 
between which two the waters flowed very peaceably, without the least rip- 
ple or dimple on its surface. 

“ Scylla is a large rock on the northern side of the entrance adjacent tu 
the shore, and has a few small rocks before itin the water. On the beach, 
around the foot of it and on the hill behind it, is built the modern town o: 
Sciglio, and on the rock itself is the citadel of the place. From this to ti). 
point of the Pharos (formerly Pelorus) on the opposite side is about tw» 
miles. Within this point is the site of Charybdis; but we could perceive no- 
thing like a whirlpeol in the place. When however the current sets strong: 
ly through the strait, this place is full of eddies which would swallew up 
small boats and even give a great deal of trouble to large ships. This was 
the case with the Strombolo bomb ship, which, as I was informed by her 
officers in Malta, was seized by one of them while under full sail, and whir!- 
ed quite round. It is indeed to be expected that they must be strong when 
the current sets through fast from the westward, for all the water that is 
heaped up by the winds between Sicily and Italy has to take its course 
through here; and being interrupted in its passage by the long point of tlic 
Pharos, which projects directly across the channel, it naturally occasions 
those whirlpools which so perplex those who keep on this side the strait. 

“The danger, on the other side, arises from the current which sets 
strongly upon the Calabrian shore; and those vessels, that to avoid the 
whirlpeols of Carybdis keep too much on the other side, will run a risk of 
being lost upon Scylla or other rocks upon that coast. 

‘“ In moderate weather there is not the least danger for the smallest boat 
to venture in any part of it; and a knowledge of the currents enables the. mo- 
¢erns to pass it m safety at any time. 
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‘* We passed through with fair weather, and calm water, and entered the 
strait that divides Italy from Sicily. The country on either side is charm- 
ingly beautiful. It rises in a gradual manner from the sea to the summits of 
ihe mountains, and is adorned with palaces, country houses, and woods, 


‘ And hamlets gray, and dim discovered spires;’ 


and, on either shore, the towns of Messina and Regio. The surface of the 
water was without an inequality, and was full of boats fishing for the pisci 
spada or sword fish, which is struck with a harpoon. Ahead of us wasa 
large shoal of the moraca or finner; a fish of the cetaceous kind, which, by 
constantly leaping up and spouting up the water, covered the sea all around 
with foam. 

About twilight we entered the harbour of Messina.” 


From Gibraltar, Dr. Shaw returned home to Annapolis, but 
soon put in execution his design of completing his medical edu- 
cation at Edinburg, for which he embarked in July 1801. Of his 
studies, or his mode of life, at the University, we have no intel- 
licence; but as some of his poems are written there, and contain 
allusions to his situation, his medical pursuits do not seem to 
have absorbed his attention. In the spring of 1803, lord Sel- 
kirk left Scotland for the purpose of forming a settlement on 
St. John’s island, in Upper Canada; and Dr. Shaw, having now 
completed his medical course, accompanied his lordship as phy- 
sician and travelling companion. On their arrival at the new 
establishment, they found that many of the settlers were afflict- 
ed with an infectious fever, which was rendered more dangerous 
from the ignorance of the resident physician, whom Dr. Shaw 
now superceded,—and, by his great care and attention, suc- 
ceeded in restoring health to the whole settlement. Lord Sel- 
kirk has since published an account of this little colony, in 
which he mentions the conduct and character of Dr. Shaw 
in terms of the highest encomium. From this wild spot, he 
was not, we may presume, displeased to return; and accordingly, 
in the early part of 1805, he arrived at Annapolis, where he 
commenced the practice of physic in connexion with his former 
preceptor, Dr. Shaaf. In the month of February, 1807, he mar- 
ried Miss Jane Selby, a lady to whom he had been long attach- 
ed; and as this union obliged him to seek some more lucrative 
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sphere of employment than Annapolis could afford, he removed 
to Baltimore. He here meditated, in conjunction with a literary 
friend, atranslation of St Chrysostom, a project which was, how- 
ever, soon laid aside for pursuits of more immediate urgency; 
for his practice, as well us his reputation, gradually enlarged, 
and he was soon named one of the physicians to the dispensary, 
and professor of chemistry in the new college. This last ap- 
pointment proved a fatal mark of distinction; for early in the 
year 1808, while engaged in making some chemical experi- 
ments, he was seized with a violent cold, which terminated in 
a pulmonary complaint. From this he hoped to derive re- 


lief in a more southern climate, and therefore embarked for . 


Charleston, in the autumn of 1808. But the fatal disorder still 
pursued him. He again attempted to arrest it by a voyage to 
the Bahama islands. But he died on the passage thither, from 
Charleston, on the 10th of January, 1809. 

Of the private character of this amiable man, his biographer 
speaks with a warmth and sincerity of affection which no 
oommon worth could inspire: and his various acquirements are 
represented to have equalled the goodness of his heart. These 
have however passed, with the existence of him who owned 
them, and Dr. Shaw is now to be judged by the country as a 
poet. To his merits in that capacity—and they are the only 
parts of his character with which we are acquainted—we bear 
eur sincere though humble testimany. We think that the po- 
etical genius of Dr. Shaw was of a very dinstinguished order; 
and, had he lived to mature his talents and direct them to some 
great and national subject, there would have been few if any 
poetical names of higher reputation among us. Even in their 
present statey—many of them juvenile poems only, and others 
imperfect fragments which had not received the final correc- 
tions of their author, we consider them as evidences of strong 
poetical genius, and as forming by much the most interesting 
collection of original poetry, which has for a long time appeared 
on this side of the Atlantic. His biographer says, 


The species of poetry in which Shaw chiefly delighted and excelled, is 
that which reflects more honour on the heart than the head; which displays 
the warmth and tenderness of feeling, and al! those amiable qualities of the 
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mind, which excite in the reader not merely approbation of the verse, but 
affection for the author. 


There is indeed a strain of peculiar tenderness and sentiment 
pervading some of his more finished productions, which is equal 
evidence of his feeling and his genius. Asa specimen of his 
powers, it will be only necessary to quote the following, which 
is, we believe, the longest poem in the volume. It was written 
while the author was at Edinburgh, and originally published 
there in a miscellaneous collection of poems by the brightest 
wits of Great Britain, from which Dr. Shaw’s production might 
not shrink in comparison. This poem raised him into consider- 


_ able reputation at Edinburgh, and indeed we should not envy the 


taste of that reader of poetry who would be insensible to the de- 
licate beauty of this address, or could deny to its author all the 
attributes of a true poet. A young American, distant from his 
country, and addressing the moon, whose western career will 
soon bring her in the presence of the friends and the fair from 
whom he is separated, is itself a conception highly poetical, and 
is sustained throughout with a vigour of thought and a melody of 
numbers which leaves little either to the heart or the ear te 
desire. 


TO THE NEW MOON. 


Ah, stay awhile thy silver horn! 
That hastens now so fast away, 
Adown the western pathway borne,’ 
Closing the rear of parting day! 


Sweet queen of heaven! thou canst not find, 
In all thy daily circled course, 

One who more feels within his mind 
Thy soft persuasive beauty’s force. 


Thou canst not find in all thy way 
One who more loves thee in his soul: 

Then why dost thou so quick away 
From me thy silver crescent roll’ 


Thou goest o’er the lonely deep, 

To waste thy beams upon the tide, 
Where only sea-born monsters sweep, 
Unheeding of thy radiant pride: 
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Or on some woody mountain’s head, 
Canadian wilds shall drink thy ray, 

Where savage panthers prowling tread, 
And savage men more fierce than they: 


Or on the long Atlantic shore, 


The realm of trade thy view shall greet, 


Where bus: Labour plies the oar, 
And jostles in the crowded street. 


Unhonoured and unnoticed there 
Thou shalt illume the pallid sky:— 
Then why to these dull sons of care, 
Bright queen! dost thou so quickly fly? 


Do these allure thee to the west? 
Dost thou preter these scenes to me? 
Nor can a poet’s wo-fraught breast 
Claim any privilege from thee? 


The idlest of the idle train, 
The meanest too with heart forlorn, 
He pours to thee his lonely strain, 
And gazes on thy parting horn. 


He hails thee as a well known friend, 
, A friend of past and better days; 
To thee his fond affections tend; 
His sad heart lightens in thy rays. 


But not for man’s weak plaints, her laws 
Shall constant nature e’er suspend, 

Nor stop the unintermitting cause 
Whence planets in their orbits tend. 


Ah no!—Though once a hero’s tongue 
Bade thee on Ajalon stand still, 

No wandering poet’s feeble song 
Can stay thee on thy western hill. 


Unmindful of his ardent prayer, 

Thou shalt thy steady course pursue, 
And to each clime alike shalt bear 

Of life and joy propertion due, 


Oh could I mount and soar with thee 
Far, far above this world of care! 

And sailing with thee o’er the sea, 
Look down upon the nether air' 
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Enfranchised from its earthly load, 
My raptured spirit should aspire, 

K And in thy pure serene abode 

ae Forget each fear and each desire. 


Then, as upon the mimic sphere, 
We'd trace each river’s waving line, 
Each gloomy wood, or desert drear, 
Each long-drawn mountain’s craggy spin¢;- 


And view where Europe rolled beneath, 
Her plains to despot power resigned, 
Her streams so late distained with death 
Nor sigh to leave the scene behind; 


fh And where old Ocean rolled below 
i In billowy pride his wide expanse, 
Mark how his swelling waters glow, 
While mellow moonbeans o’er them dance. 


Or there, perhaps, we shall survey, 

While o’er their bark the sea-spray flies, 
Unhappy men who long for day,— 

But day on them shall never rise! 


i Still westward in our course we glide, 
And to our view the land appears, 

Oe Once the loved source of swelling pride, 

. Still loved—but ah! the source of tears; 


eR 


That land whence order slow retires, 

And headlong Faction rears her claim; 
Where Freedom kindled patriot fires, 

But Commerce quenched the rising flame. 


Yet though the land of trade it be, 
No farther would I wish to roam; 
It still has many charms for me, 
For ’tis my country—’tis my home. 


And liberal Nature there has spread, 
To sooth the feeling mind, her stores: 

Green groves there nod the lofty head, 
And winding waters wash the shores. 


And there, more worth than groves or streams, 
The living life of beauty shines: 

from many an eye its lustre beams, 

And many a heart its force refines. 
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There, midst the rest, one maid is found, 


For whom, with joy, I’'d quit the skies— 


She whom my heart to love is bound; 
Whom reason and affection prize. 


And though with thee secure I range 
Along the blue star-sprinkled plain, 

*T is Beauty bids me wish to change, 
And lures me back to earth again. 


But ah! I dream!—No starry plain 

My weary wandering footsteps tread— 
No native land appears again 

Beneath, in varied prospects spread. 


No once loved beauty cheers my sight— 
But while I cast my eyes around, 

Yon castle on the rocky height 

T ells me I tread on Scottish ground. 


Go, then!—and from this troubled breast 
Its vain regrets, its wishes bear— 

Go! give thy glories to the west! 

Go!—while the Wanderer tarries here. 


And thou wilt find one little spot, 
Where busy trade does not intrude, 
By pompous art almost forgot, 
But loved by musing solitude. 


“When o’er that spot thy rays shalt stream, 
Roll not unheeding through the sky! 

Steal gently down one brighter beam; 
And let it glance on Delia’s eye! 


That eye, responsive to thy light, 
Shall tremble with a brighter ray; 

For well she loves to woo the night, 
When thou thy crescent dost display. 


And often, when the young and gay 
Crowded the lustre-lighted room, 

She, not unmarked, has hied away 
To hail the twilight’s dusky gloom. 


And often shall she thus be seen, 


When thou shalt in the west be found, 
And by the wonted pillar lean, 
Where twines the honeysuckle round. » 
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Let then no clouds obscure thy face, 
When she shall to thy sight appear, 

But one mild blue the welkin grace, 
And silence rest upon the air.— 


For, while to lonely musing given, 
Her thoughts to former days may flee; 
And, ’mid the pleasures of the even, 
Perhaps—that she may think of me. 


Then, could the skies a message bear, 
Each wandering fire that rolls above 

Should whisper to her listening ear 
The truth that still I love! I love!— 


But how shouldst thou my Delia know? 
And who is she, the maid so dear, 

For whom I bid my numbers flow, 
And weary evening with my prayer?— 


Oh! thou wilt know her, shouldst thou spy 
A maid that meekly moves along, 

And shrinks from the obtrusive eye, 
Nor mingles with the giddy throng. 


But though unconscious of her power, 
None with my Delia may compare; 
kor she is sweet as Spring’s first flower, 
And ’midst the fairest she is fair,— 


And thou wilt know her—for thou oft 
Hast seen me fondly by her side, 
With stolen sighs and whispers soft, 

A suitor to her virgin pride. 


Oft when thy rays illumed the dome 
That near her mansion rose to view, 
With secret step I left my hume 
To meet my love so fair, so true. 


To tell my tale of love I came: 
Nor she disdained to hear me speak; 
But sometimes owned a mutual flame, 


While night half hid her blushing cheek. 


And when above the southern tree 
Orion’s starry baldrick shone, 

With sweet reproof she chid my stay, 

And gently warned me to be gone.— 
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These times are past,—and prospects drear 
And dark, and sad, before me lie,— 

And though Orion rises here, 
Orion glides unheeded by. 


For now ten times thy radiant horn 
Has glittered on eve’s forehead high; 
‘Ten times, to full perfection borne, 
Thy orb has waned in the sky, 


Since, far from Delia, far from love, 
Far from my native Severn’s strand, 
Lonely and comfortless I rove,— 
An exile in a foreign land.— 


Go! then—and from this troubled breast 
Its vain regrets, its wishes bear!— 

Go!—give thy glories to the west! 
Forlorn, and sad, I tarry here.— 


Of the same pensive cast are the following lines: 


THE GRAVEYARD. 


Slow waves the willow o’er the stone 
That points where sleeps a mother dear; 

Oft have I sought the spot alone 
To shed at ease the filial tear. 

There, too, a brother’s ashes Lie; 

And there *Horatio claims a sigh. ' 

‘Though time has brought a slow relief 

‘To the most poignant pangs of grief, 

Though many a year has ceased to flow 

Since first my sad soul tasted wo, 

Yet still, unaltered by their course, 

Remembrance has not lost her furce, 

But leads me oft at eve, alone, 

Where waves the willow o’er the stone. 


Slow waves the willow o’er the stone, 
The setting sun sinks far away; 

Around the graves with grass o’ergrown 
The cooling summer breezes play. 

The sportive swallows wheel their flight 

Around the green hill’s lonely height; 

Scared from the shore, the plovers scream, 

And skim along the dimpling stream; 


* Horatio Clarke. 
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While from the mid-wood oak afar 
The locust echoes through the air. 
These scenes Affection oft shalt view, 
And pay the debt to Memory due; 
Oft bid me seck at eve, alone, 

The willow waving o’er the stone. 


“ The Autumnal Flower,” written in the island of Malta, is 
too long for insertion, but contains some very beautiful lines. 
The poet sees, in the month of November, a flower blooming, and 
rebukes it for thus venturing forth its beauties at such a season 


Ah why, when all the scene around 
Has told approaching Winter nigh, 
, When dark November’s gloom has frowned 
And saddened all the sickly sky; 


Ah why, soft flow’ret, dost thou dare 
Upon this bleak ascent to bloom? 

Thou com’st amid the dying year 
To waste, untimely, thy perfume. 


Thou shouldst have hailed the vernal tide, 
When first the green bud clothed the plain, 
Or sought the breezy valley’s side 
When Summer held his golden reign. 


Then many a morning’s sunny sheen 

Had waked thee with soft magic spells, 
And many a dewy eve had seen 

Thee close, unhurt, thy tender bells. 


Soft fostering gales had made their care 
To chace each nipping frost away, 

And murmuring wild bees lingered near 
Thy odours, ali the joyful day. 


But Summer’s golden reign is o'er, 
And genial Spring, long since, has flown; 
The wild bees murmur here no more, 
And every tepid gale is gone. 


Already, o’er the sea-girt hill, 
The blasts that lead the tempest blow; 

And lo! the frightened billows swell, 

And whiten all the shore below 
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Soft flower, thy fate the Wanderer mourns, 
Who o’er these rocky summits strays, 
While eve with chilling damps returns 
And dims the sun’s departing rays. 


Poor flower! before those rays once more 
Shail kindle up the tardy day, 

Thy life, thy fragrance shall be o’er, 
Thy simple beauties die away. 





No sunny morn shall call thee forth, 
Nor evening smile on thy repose; 

For dark and cold the coming North 
Bids all thy shrinking flow’rets clos¢. 


The Flower answers. that his fears are vain; for the Autumn of 
Malta is milder than that of his own country, and that he must 
not expect to find his “own November here.” He acknowledges 
that the cause of his error was the thought of his country, and 


adds:— 


?Tis hence those fond ideas spring 
That bring my soul into my eyes; 

And now that thou hast touched the string, 
I feel them in my bosom rise. 


In vain the radiant step of Spring 
Awakes the year ere Autumn close; 

No vernal joys now spread the wing:-— 
No—give me to my native snows! 


To these I go.—Farewell, sweet flower! 
Thou rocky, sea-girt isle, farewell! 
Where hostile strangers strive for power, 

And fear and superstition dwell. 





Yon vessel in the bay below 
To-morrow bears me o’er the foam; 

And some returning morn shall show 
A land of freedom and a home. 


He said, and from the lonely height 
He turned, and downward bent his way; 
And sought, while darker grew the night, 
The ship at anchor in the bay. 
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But many a sun shall seek the sea; 


And many a long, long night be o’er, 
Ere morn returning smile to see 
The Wanderer on his native shore. 


We have room only for the following 
SONG. 


Who has robb’d the ocean cave, 
To tinge thy lips with coral hue? 
Who from India’s distant wave, 
For thee those pearly treasures drew’ 
Who, from yonder orient sky, 
Stole the morning of thine eye? 


Thousand charms, thy form to deck, 
From sea, and earth, and air are torn: 
Roses bloom upon thy cheek, 
On thy breath their fragrance borne. 
Guard thy bosom from the day, 
Lest thy snows should melt away. 


But one charm remains behind, 
Which mute earth can ne’er impart; 
Nor in ocean wilt thou find, 
Nor in the circling air a heart. 
Fairest! would’st thou perfect be, 
Take, oh take that heart from me. 


Our limits constrain us to stop here, and to refer those of our 
readers who may be desirous of perusing other picces of a similar 
cast, and some of a more lively description, to the volume itself. 
The biography of Dr. Shaw is written in a style of general correct- 
ness and elegance, and is very happily modelled after the man- 
ner of Mason, by interweaving the letters and other illustrations 
of the author’s character in the body of the narrative. The only 
faults with which we are inclined to reproach the biographer 
are same allusions to temporary and party politics which his 
work contains. Good poetry is calculated to survive our politi- 
cal contests so long, that its career should not be checked by 
such burdensome appendages. : 2. 
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TRAVELS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM PORTUGAL, 
Lisbon, 1811. 
My pear F 

From Madeira to this place our passage was sixteen days, but 
by no means a tedious one, I assure you, in consequence of the 
agreeable society of some charming ladies: in the company of 
these polished females, time flew with rapidity, and the sight of 
the rock of Lisbon was infinitely less welcome, than it would 
otherwise have been. 

I will now proceed to gratify you, in delineating some of the 
beauties and deformities of this truly romantic city, and (accord- 
ing to the Portuguese proverb) this paradise of the world. They 
say, “ Qué n&o tem visto Lisboa, nio tem visto cousa boa;’’* and 
I am almost tempted to pardon them, when they speak of it with 
such enthusiasm and delight: its view from the river and the 
villages on its opposite banks, being uncommonly striking. 

Lisbon is about five miles in length, and it greatest breadth 
not more than two miles.—This wide, extended city, adorn- 
ing an amphitheatre of hills, that lie contiguous to the river, to- 
gether with a crowd of churches, cultivated heights, covered 
with couatry houses, monasteries, churches, gardens and olive- 
trees, are certainly an extraordinary assemblage of uncommon 
beauties. 

The most beautiful part of the town is the valley, the build- 
ings in which were totally destroyed by the earthquake in 1755, 
but rebuilt by the minister Pombal, and is the only level part of 
Lisbon.—The houses are constructed of white free-stone, are 
from five to eight stories in height, and form a solid block, with 
intersections at right angles. . The streets are wide, and in this 
portion of the city only, are there elevated foot-paths, flagged, 
and guarded by white marble posts, which add much to their 
beauty. ‘he Praga do Commercio, or the Exchange square, 
from which these streets emanate, lies contiguous to the river. 
The buildings on it are very fine, and spacious, particularly the 
India House, which is supposed to be one of the most exten- 





* He who has not seen Lisbon, has-seen nothing handsome. 
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Slve commercial structures in Europe; the vacant ground is six 
hundred and ten feet by five hundred and fifty, in the centre of 
which is the equestrian statue of Don Juseph, in bronze, anda 
pedestal of marble, with a variety of symbolic ornaments.—T he 
head of the marquez de Pombal was on one of the sides of the 
pedestal, but was obliterated after his fall, and in its place is substi- 
tuted a medallion of two ships. Connected with the two last men- 
tioned ornaments, is related a circumstance, truly emblematical 
of the superstitious character of the Portuguese—it is said that 
some years ago, at a time of great distress in Lisbon, at the ap- 
prehension of a famine, two vessels, the originals of those repre- 
sented on the pedestal, were miraculously brought into port by 
a crow, who perched himself alternately on the rudder of each 
vessel, and directed its course.—This is religiously credited by 
many of the more respectable order of the Portuguese, and 
altogether so by the mass of the people.-—-The crow had accord- 
ingly divine honours paid him, and is said to form part of the de- 
vice on the pedestal, but whether it was ever there, I cannot pre- 
tend to say, I have never been able to distinguish it; and al- 
though I find from my daily experience, I must make great al- 
lowances for the credulity and superstition of the inhabitants, 
yet I cannot think it should be attached to such characters, as 
had the direction of swch a work: the artist was Joaquim Macha- 
do de Castro. 

The quays of this square are on an immense design, and far 
excel those of London, and are scenes of great business and bustle. 
The interior of the Exchange presents a vast assemblage of tra- 
ders from almost every part of the world, and you find yourself 
suddenly translated from your lodgings, into the company of the 
Christian, Jew, Turk, and Infidel, with all their variety of cos- 
tume.—From what distance will not interest, that grand cement 
of life, attract mankind to each other; and here we find them, not 
disputing about their modes of faith, but courteous in their de- 
meanor, anxious only in the exchange of their several and various 


commodities. — - 

On the eastern declivity of one of the highest hills stands 
the Royal Opera of San Carlos, an immense stone building, and 
near it is the residence of Baron Quintella, the most wealthy 
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merchant in Lisbon, anda yreat monopolist; having had for seve- 
yal years, the exclusive trade in tobacco, diamonds, salt, &c. 

The Praga do Rocio, or the great Inquisition square, is im- 
mediately behind this, it is used as a parade ground, and has on 
it it many fine buildings. In one of the rows of the square is 
the regency house, where that body transacts their business, and 
from this square you view the surrounding heights, covered with 
ancient castles and ruined monasteries, which impart much inte- 
rest to the scenery. 

One of the most prominent features in this view, on a com- 
manding eminence, is the ancient convent of the Carmelites, now 
in ruins—fifteen hundred souls, whilst performing their orisons, 
were involved in its destruction, and two friars were burnt to 
death in the awful calamity that succeeded that most dreadful 
earthquake. I conversed with an old priest, who with a few of 
his order, still inhabited the ruins, and inquired of him, why they 
did not proceed in those repairs already commenced. He told 
me, whilst the tears rolled down his reverend cheeks, the ruffian 
French invaders had robbed them of their last moidore, but that 
they would still cling to their ruins as faithful and affectionate 
children to a parent, who for so many years, had kindly fostered 
and protected them. I often find myself lingering among the 
many melancholy ruins of Lisbon, and #mbibing the gloom that 
reigns throughout them. I delight in frequenting those spots, 
where the illustrious are entombed, and where orders of society, 
distinguished for their sanctity and benevolence have flourished; 
the mind partakes of the sadness of the scene, and awakens, 
strengthened by the contemplation of the viscissitudes of life. 

The highest hill in the city of Lisbon begins at the western 
limit of the town, and extends to the Rua de San Bento. It is 
celebrated for its salubrious air, whence the name of Buenos- 
Ayres is given to one of its streets, meaning, in Spanish, good 
airs. Here there are many handsome houses, and foreigners 
generally live here, the situation being so very fine and agreea- 
ble. The streets are, however (as is the case in many other 
parts of Lisbon) in some places so steep, that the labour in walk- 
ing them is very great, and during the heavy rains, the waters 
rush down the hills with such violence, that they are often ren- 
dered impassable, and instances have occurred, of men and 
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horses being carried away by the torrent, and precipitated into 
the rivers ‘There is, however, one very great advantage grow- 
ing out of this evil; the streets are well cleansed of the filth 
which is continually collecting, and of which nature is the only 
scavenger. Qn this hill stands the new convent, O Convento 
novo, built by the queen, and dedicated to the Heart of Jesus; 
it has a commanding appearance, and can be seen at a considera- 
ble distance. It is constructed of white free-stone, but is over- 
loaded with ornaments. Accompanied by a Portuguese gentle- 
man, I spent an hour in this church, examining its beauties. 
I there saw the tomb that had been made for the queen by her 
own command. It is of fine black marble, highly polished, and 
inlaid with golden letters; and, as the queen expects to breath 
her last in Rio Janeiro, the artist is to have the honour of being 
entombed in this gloomy and doieful looking receptacle. 

The church and convent of San Pedro d’Alcantara form an 
extensive mass of building, and contain a vast number of friars. 
Above the door of one of the apartmeuts is a curious allegorical 
painting of a friar; over his eyes there is a bandage, indicating 
that he should be blind to the allurements of vice; a padiock on 
his mouth and heart, that nothing impure should enter or pro- 
ceed from them; in one hand, a torch to light him into the path 
of truth; in the other a cord with which to punish himself, and 
lastly, tmanacles around the ancles to prevent him straying 
where he should not. This, I should presume, would have a 
much better effect in impressing their minds with a lively image 
of virtue and decorum than any lectures could possibly have. 
In the same convent is a group of friars, as large as life, carved 
in wood, by one of the order. There are seven figures repre- 
sented in their accustomed dresses, bewailing over the dead bo- 
dy of St. Francis; the whole group is admirably executed, and 
their several countenances are expressive of the most poignant 
anguish. | 

T have been this morning tn the church of St. Roque view- 
‘ing those justly celebrated mosaic pieces, with also the splen- 
did altar of St. John; the whole from Rome: but I must defer 
a ‘destription of them to another opportunity—in the interim 


and ever, 


Tam yours sincerely, B. 
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NOTICE OF MR. CLYMER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


At a meeting, of the directors and members of the Pennsylyania Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts, on Monday eyening, March 8th, the president, 
Joseph Hopkinson, Esquire, delivered the following Address, on the eccasion 
of the death of George Clymer, Esq. the late president. | 


GENTLEMEN, , 

The reputation of every man must, eventually depend on the 
conduct of his life, and not on what friendship or envy may pro- 
claim of him after his death. Yet, either as a decent homage 
to departed worth, or as an impressive lesson to those who sur- 
vive, custom has. established, perhaps not unwisely, a practice 
of making some particular notice of the life and services of dis- 
tinguished men, when they have finished their earthly career, 
and the book of their good and evil deeds is closed. In compli- 
ance with a custom, so respectable by its antiquity, and so grate- 
ful in its observance, as well as in the indulgence of a sincere 
affection and respect for the late president of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, the directors of that institution have 
desired to offer some testimonial of their sense of the worth of 
that excellent man, and of the loss they have sustained by his 
death. It is for this purpose, and in obedience to a resolution 
of the board of directors, I now address you. 

It is neither my intention nor the wish of those whose will 
I execute, to pronounce a Jaboured or extravagant eulogium.on 
the deceased. Such exhibitions do no honour to the sincerity ef 
those who make them, and still less to the object of the pane- 
gyric. Honest praise best suits an honest reputation; and vir- 
tue is never commended by fulsome flattery. It is the food of 
vanity which the pure and upright heart disdains. It insults the 
understanding of the wise, and nauseates the appetite of the 
good. We will speak then of our departed president, with that 
simplicity which was a marked feature of his character, and that 
integrity which governed every action of his life. - As this no- 
tice of him is intended only for this place, and. the members of 
this institution, we shall contemplate the private rather than the 
public. man, and give our attention to the gualities which dis- 
played themselves in his intercourse with us, rather than those 
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which connected him with his country and the world. With this 
view of the subject it is obvious my duty is a circumscribed 
one, and the performance of it requires but a brief attention. 
The establishment of an academy for the fine arts in this 
city was a design so entirely new, that it had never presented 
itself even to the imagination of our citizens; and, when first 
proposed, many were at a loss to conjecture its object and uses. 
While public improvements of various descriptions were rapidly 
advancing; while establishments for the promotion of the use- 
ful arts were rising daily, the erection of an institution for the 
cultivation of the fine arts seems to have been wholly overlook- 
ed. It is true that many years since an ill-digested attempt at 
something of this kind was made, but it was a mere abortion, 
and disappeared even before its existence was generally known. 
In the year 1805 the design was resuscitated on a plan more 
liberal and enlarged, and not exposed to the causes which pro- 
duced the failure of the former effort. A number of gentlemen 
embarked zealously in the undertaking, which was soon sup- 
ported by a liberal public patronage. Still the practicability 
of the scheme was denied by some, and doubted by many. In 
order to ensure its success it was necessary to obtain the confi- 
dence of our fellow citizens, not only in the usefulness, but in the 
feasibility of the project. We well know that the mass of any 
people, however intelligent and enlightened, have neither the 
time, the inclination, nor perhaps the ability, to decide for them- 
selves upon matters not in the course of their ordinary inqui- 
ries and pursuits. If every man well understands and diligently 
attends to his own peculiar business it is as much as can usu- 
ally be expected, or ought to be required. When, therefore, a 
subject is presented for their approbation and aid, which is alte- 
gether beside their customary eccupations and reflections, it 
derogates nothing from their independence or self-respect that 
they should refer their opinion to others who have attended to 
the thing more particularly, and in whose judgment and inte- 
grity they have a just and merited confidence. It is, for this rea- 
son, of the utmost importance, that in the commencement of a 
novel institution, which calls upon the public for support, it 
should be countenanced and recommended by men on whom the 
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public have an entire reliance; on whose judgment they may 
properly hang their faith, and on whose recommendation they 
may prudently afford their money. With such impressions and 
views Mr. Clymer at once presented himself to the founders of 
this academy as a person eminently qualified and entitled to be 
placed at its head. The experiment justified the choice. He 
had received, and for many years enjoyed, the most important 
and unequivocal testimonies of confidence and respect. At dif- 
ferent periods of our national history, from the first bold step 
which was taken in the march of independence, to its full and 
perfect consummation in the establishment of a wise and effec- 
tive system of government, whenever the virtue and talents of 
our country were put in requition, Mr. Clymer was found 
with the selected few to whom our rights and destinies were 
committed. When posterity shall ponder on the declaration of 
July, 1776, and admire, with deep amazement and veneration, 
the courage and patriotism, the: virtue and self-devotion of the 
deed, they will find the name of Clymer there. When the 
strength and splendour of this empire shall hereafter be displayed 
in the fulness of maturity (heaven grant we reach it) and the 
future politician shall look at that scheme of government by which 
the whole resources of a nation have been thus brought into ac- 
tion; by which power has been maintained, and liberty not over- 
thrown; by which the people have been governed and directed, 
but not enslaved or oppressed, they will find that Clymer was 
one of the fathers of the country from whose wisdom and expe- 
rience the system emanated. Nor was the confidence which had 
grown out of his political life and services, his only claim to the 

station which he held in this institution. Although his mo- 

dest unassuming spirit never sought public displays of his me- 

rit, but rather withdrew him from the praise that was his due; 

yet he could not conceal from his friends nor his friends from 

the world the extraordinary improvement of his mind. Retired, 

studious, contemplative, he was ever adding something to his 

knowledge, and endeavouring to make that knowledge useful. 

His predominant passion was to promote every seheme for the 
improvement of his country, whether in science, agriculture, po- 
lite education, the useful er the fine arts. Accordingly we find 
VOL. I. 3 ¢ 
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his name in every association for these purposes; and wherever 
we find him we also find his usefulness. Possessed of all that 
sensibility and delicacy, essential to taste, he had of course a pe- 
culiar fondness for the fine arts, elegant literature and the re- 
fined pursuits of a cultivated genius. It was in the social circle 
of friendship that his acquirements were displayed and appreci- 
ated, and although their action was communicated from this cir- 
cle to a wider sphere, it was with an enfeebled force. His in- 
tellects were strong by nature, and made more so by culture 
and study; but he was diffident and retired.—Capable of teach- 
ing he seemed only anxious to learn. Firm, but not obstinate; 
independent, but not arrogant; communicative, but not obtru- 
Sive, he was at once the amiable and instructive companion. 
His researches had been various, and, if not always profound, 
they were competent to his purposes, and beyond his preten- 
sions. Science, literature and the arts, had ali a share of his 
attention, and it was only by a frequent intercourse with him, 
we discovered how much he knew of each. The members of 
this board have all witnessed the kindness and urbanity of his 
manners. Sufficiently fixed in his own opinions, he gave a libe- 
ral toleration to others, assuming no offensive or unreasonable 
control over the conduct of those with whom he was associated. 

Let the philosopher inquire, and if he can, determine, why it is, 
that while military and political eminence impress the world with. 
a proiound respect, nay, with a sort of reverential affection, the 
virtues which endear a man to friendship, which are the sources 
of domestic happiness, which elevate, purify and adorn our na- 
ture; which flow in a constant, but tranquil, stream of general 
utility, obtain but a feeble applause and reluctant praise. The 
destroyer of the human race erects for himself a reputation 
extensive, lasting, splendid; and, if no sinister misfortune arrests 
his career; if he prosecutes his sanguinary course to the end 
without stumbling, he becomes a hero by universal consent, and 
his life is gazed at as a blaze of glory—and this from man; from 
the very beings he has tormented. If devils were the dispensers 
of fame, we would not wonder that murderers should stand first 
on the list; but that man should decree honour to the destroyer 
ef men, is a caprice in our nature not easily explained. It is 
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at least peculiar to our race; and in the search that has been 
made for a decisive distinguishing line between the human and 
brute creation, it might have been resorted to, and man defined 
to be an animal which worships his destroyer. In the enume- 
ration I have made of the estimable qualities of our late pre- 
sident, there is one omitted not less useful and even more rare 
than those mentioned—I mean his scrupulous and punctual at- 
tention to what may be termed the minor or secondary duties of 
life. I know of no error, short of absolute crimes, which is 
more productive of mischief in society, than an inattention to 
engagements which, being merely voluntary, are too often con- 
sidered as of no moral or binding force. A man whose inte- 
grity would shrink from the idea of putting another to the least 
inconvenience in a matter of business; who will perform con- 
tracts of that sort to the letter and minute, even when no inju- 
rious consequences would follow a less strict observance, will, 
without the least remorse or uneasiness, or consciousness of 
wrong, disregard or neglect engagements, deliberately made, on 
which the comfort of individuals, as well as the usefulness of 
public institutions essentially depend. If such a one makes an 
office or coffee-house engagement, of little or more importance, 
or perhaps of no importance at all, he holds it in careful recol- 
lection, and performs it with scrupulous certaifty. Yet this 
same man will accept the compliment of a station in some pub- 
lic body; he will know that his presence andservices are relied 
on for all its operations and usefulness; that it cannot proceed 
one step, or adopt a measure, but by the instrumentality of those 
who have assumed its superintendance; and this duty, so impor- 
tant, for great public benefits depend on it; so exclusive, for it 
cannot be performed by another, will be attended or not, as hu- 
mour, caprice, or pleasure may dictate, for something or nothing; 
the merest call of idle amusement is preferred to it, and it is 
only when such a man does not know what else to do, that he 
gives himself to obligations of this description. He is, how- 
ever, in the breach of a social, if not a moral obligation, from 
which very injurious consequences may ensue. That his pride 
may have no gratification in the indulgence of this vicious habit, 
he should remember that the greatest men haye been most 
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free from it. The engagement, it Is true, Is voluntary, but, be- 
ing made, the performance of it is no longer so. He should 
further consider the injustice he does to those who are associat- 
ed with him in the trust, and attend to discharge their duty. 
The absence of one may frustrate the attention of several, and 
thus is their time sacrificed, as well as the interests of the in- 
stitution they are bound to preserve and promote. When we 
reflect that great affairs are of rare occurrence and take care of 
themselves or compel an attention to them; that generally the 
business of life is made up of small things, we shall conclude 
that an habitual inattention to them will make, in a few years, 
a deplorable mass of deficiency. We attend to large concerns 


for our own sakes; we should attend to lesser ones for others. He 
who justly estimates the value of the punctual performance of a 
promise, will not without very good reason, disregard it, whe- 
ther it be to sign a contract or walk with a friend; to pay a 
debt, or present a toy toachild. In this most useful virtue, 
Mr. Clymer was preeminent. During the seven years he held 
the presidency of this academy, his attention to the duties of the 
station were without remission. He excused himself from no- 
thing that belonged to his office; he neglected nothing. He ne- 
ver once omitted to attend a meeting of the directors, unless 
prevented by sickness or absence from the city; and these ex- 
ceptions were of very rare occurrence. He was indeed the 
first to come; so that the board never waited a moment for 
their president. With other public bodies to which he was at- 
tached, I understand, he observed the same punctual and con- 
scientious discharge of his duty. It is thus that men make 
themselves useful, and evince that they do not occupy places of 
this kind merely as empty and undeserved compliments, but 
for the purpose of rendering all the services which the place 
requires of them. 

Gentlemen—In concluding this unfinished sketch of the 
character of our late president, I must apologise for having so 
imperfectly expressed your sentiments and executed your 
wishes. Suffer me also to use this occasion to thank you for 


the honour conferred on me by placing me in the chair so lately 
filled by a gentleman much more worthy of it. 
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LIST OF BOROUGHS IN ENGLAND. 


An abridged Historical Detail of all the Boroughs in England, the number of vo- 


ters in each, the patron, proprietor, or predominating interest. Collected for 
the year 1807. 


( Concluded.) 


Dorsetshire sends twenty members to Parliament: two for the county— 
the remainder for the following boroughs. 

Dorchester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, two Bailiffs, 
six Aldermen, six Capital Burgesses, and twenty-four Common Councilmen. 
Right of election, in the inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. Number of voters, 
200. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patrons, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Earl of Dorchester. 


Lyme Regis sends two. Right of Election, m the Freeholders. Corpo- 
ration in a Recorder and fifteen Burgesses. Number of voters, 31. Proprie- 
tor, the earl of Westmoreland. 

Wymouth and Melcomb Regis sends four. Right of Election, in the Cor- 
poration, and Freeholders, not receiving alms. Number of voters have been 
as low as 200, and as high as 600. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, 
Sir James Pulteney. | 

Bridport. Corporation, in thirteen Burgesses and two Bailiffs. Right of 
Election in the Commonalty. Number of voters, 160. Returning officers, 
the Bailiffs. Proprietor, Charles Sturt, Esq. 

Shaftesbury sends two. -Corporation, a Mayor, and twelve Aldermen, 
Right of Election in the inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. Number of Vo- 
ters, 292. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, Paul Benfield, Esq. 

Wareham sends two. Right of Election, in the Mayor, and Magistrates 
of the Borough, in the inhabitants paying Scot and Lot, and in the Freehold- 
ers of Lands and Tenements who have held possession one year previous to 
the election. Number of voters, 120. Returning officer, the Mayor. Pro- 
prietor, John Calcraft, Esq. 

Corfe Castle sends two. Right of Election, in the inhabitants paying Scot 
and Lot. Number of voters, fourteen resident, and about thirty non-resident. 
Proprietors, Henry Banks, Esq. and John Bond. Esq. 

Poole sends two. Right of Election, in the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burges. 
ses. Number of voters, 100. Returning officer, the Sheriff. Patrons, Mr. 
Lister, and Mr. Jeffery 

Durham sends four Members to Parliament. 

Durham City sends two. Right of Election, in the Corporation and Free- 
men. Number of voters, 1200. Returning officer, 

Essex sends four Members to Parliament. The Boroughs are Colchester, 
Malden, and Harwick. 
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Colchester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, 


eleven Aldermen, Chamberlain, Town Clerk, eighteen Assistants, and 
eighteen Common Council, Right of Election, in the Mayor, Aldermen, Com- 
mon Council, and Free Burgesses not receiving alms. Number of voters, 
1400. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, none. 

Malden sendstwo. Corporation, two Bailiffs, eight Aldermen, a Steward, 
Recorder, and eighteen Capital Burgesses. Number of voters, 195. Return- 
ing officers, the two Bailiffs. Patrons, Mr. Strut and Mr. Western. 

Hardwich sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, and twenty-four 
Capital Burgesses. Right of Election, in the Mayor, Aldermen, and Capital 
Burgesses, residing within the said Borough. Number of voters, 32. Re- 
turning officer, the Mayor. Patron, John Robinson, Esq. 

Gloucestershire sends eight Members to Parliament. The Boroughs are 
Cirencester and Tewkesbury. 

Gloucester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, a Re- 
corder, two Sheriffs, 26 Common Council, Town Clerk, Sword Bearer, and 
four Serjeants at Mace. Right of Election, in the Inhabitants and Freemen. 
Returning officers, the Sheriffs. Patrons, none. 

Cirencester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, and two Constables. Right 
of Election, in the Inhabitants. Number of voters, 600. Returning officer, 
the Steward. Patron, Earl of Bathurst. 

Tewkesbury sends two. Corporation, twenty-four Burgesses and two 
Bailiffs. Right of Election, in the Magistrates and Inhabitants paying Scot 
and Lot. Number of voters, supposed to be about 500. Returning officers, 
the Bailiffs. 

Hampshire sends twenty-two Members to Parliament. The Boroughs are 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Stockbridge, Christchurch, Lymington, Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight, Newton, Newport, and Andover. 

Portsmouth sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Alder- 
men, and an indefinite number of Burgesses. Right of Election, in the May- 
or, Aldermen, and Burgesses. Number of voters, 60. Returning officer, the 
Mayor. Patron, Sir John Carter. 

Southampton sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, Sheriff, and 
two Bailiffs. Right of Election, in the Inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. 
Number of voters, about 600. Returning officers, the Mayor and Bailiffs. 

Stockbridge sends two. Corporation, none. Right of Election, is in all 
the Inhabitants paying Scot and Lot. Returning officer, a Bailiff. Patron, 
1. Foster Barham, Esq. 

Christchurch sends two. Right of Election, in the Inhabitants paying Scot 
and Lot. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Bailiffs, and Common 
Council. Number of voters, 24. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patrons, 
Lord Malmesbury, and George Rose, Esq. 
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Lymington sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses. 
Right of Election, in the Mayor and Burgesses. Number of voters, 18. Re- 
turning officer, the Mayor. 

Yarmouth, Isle of Wight sends two. Corporation, a'Mayor, and twelve 
Burgesses. Right of Election, in the Burgesses. Number of voters, 21. Re- 
turning officer, the Mayor. 

Newtown sends two. Corporation, none. Right of Election, in the May- 
or and Burgesses. Number of voters, 39. Returning officer, the Mayor. 

Newport sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, eleven Aldermen, and twelve 
Burgesses. Right of Election, in the Mayor, eleven Aldermen, and twelve 
Burgesses. Number of voters, 24. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, 
the Rev. Leonard Troughear Holmes. 

Winchester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, six Aldermen, 
two Bailiffs, and twenty-four Common Councilmen. Right of Election, in the 
Corporation. Number of voters, 60. Returning officers, the Bailiffs. Patrons, 
Henry Penton, Esq. and Richard Gamon, Esq. 

Andover sends two. Corporation, a Bailiff, Steward, Recorder, two Jus- 
tices, nine capital Burgesses, and twelve Assistants. Right of Election, in 
the Bailiff and Burgesses. Number of voters, 24. Returning officer, the 
Bailiff. Patrons, Earl of Portsmouth, and Joshua Tremongar, Esq. 

Whitchurch sends two. Corporation, none. Right of Election, in the Free- 
holders. Number of voters, 70. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patrors, 
Lord Sidney, and Lord Viscount Middleton, 

Petersfield sends two. Right of Election, in the Freeholders. Number 
ef voters, 154. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, William Joliffe, Esq. 

Herefordshire sends eight Members to Parliament. Its Boroughs are Leo- 
minster and Weobley. 

Hereford sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, High S:ew- 
ard, Deputy Steward, Recorder, and Town Clerk, with thirty-one Common 
Councilmen. Right of Election, inthe Freemen. Number of voters, above 
1200. Returning Officer, the Mayor. Patron, the Duke of Norfolk. 

Leominster sends two. Corporation, a High Steward, Bailiff, Reeorde:, and 
twelve Capital Burgesses. Right of Election, in the Bailiffs, Capital Burges- 
ses, and inhabitants, paying Scot and Lot. Number of voters. 500. Return- 
ing officers, the Bailiffs. Patron, the Duke of Norfolk. 

Weobley sends two. Right of Election, in the Inhabitants paying Scot and 
Lot. Number of voters, 45. Returning officers, the Constables, Patron, 
the Marquis of Bath. 

Hertfordshire sends six Members to Parliament. Its Boroughs are Hert- 
ford and St, Albans. 

Hertford sends two. Right of Election, in the Freemen and Householders 
not receiving Alms. Number of voters, 570. Returning officer, the Mayor. 
Patron, Baron Dimsdale. 
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St. Albans sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, 
and twelve Aldermen, Town Clerk, and twenty-four ‘Assistants. Right of 
Election, in the Mayor, Aldermen, Freemen, and Householders, paying Scot 
and Lot. Number of voters, uncertain. Returning officer, the Mayor. Pa- 
trons, Earl Spencer and Lord Grimstone. 

Huntingdonshire sends four Members to Parliament. Its Borough is 
Huntingdon. 

Huntingdon sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, and twelve Al- 
dermen. Right of Election, in the Inhabitants and Freemen. Number of vo- 
ters, 200. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patron, the earl of Sandwich. 

Kent sends ten Members to Parliament. Two for the County; two for 
Rochester, and two for Canterbury. Its Boroughs are Maidstone and Queen- 
borough. 

Rochester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, eleven Aldermen 
and twelve Common Councilmen, Town Clerk, three Sergeants at Mace, and 
a Water Bailiff. Right of Election, in the Freemen. Number of voters, 630. 
Returning officer, the Mayor. 

Canterbury sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Alder- 
men, Sheriff, twenty-four Common Council, Sword Bearer, and tour Sergents 
at Mace. Right of Election, in the Freemen. Number of voters, 1000. Re- 
turning officer, the Sheriff. 

Maidstone sends two. Right of Election, in the Freemen not receiving 
Aims. Number of voters, 600. _ Returning officer, the Mayor. 

Queenborough sends two. Corporation, a Mavor, four Jurats, and two 
Baliffs, Constable, Town Sergeant, and Water Bailiff. Right of Election, in 
the Mayor, Jurats, Bailiffs, and Burgesses. Number of voters, 134. 

Lancashire sends fourteen Members to Parliament. Its Boroughs are 
Larcaster, Preston, Liverpool, Clitherto, Wigan, and Newton. 

Lancaster sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Aldermen, 
two Bailiffs, twelve Capital Burgesses, twelve Common Burgesses, a Town 
Clers, and two Sergeants at Mace. Right of Election, in the Freemen, 
Number of Voters, 1800. Returning Officer, the Mayor and two Bailiffs. 

Freston sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, four 
Unde: Aldermen, seventeen Common Councilmen, and a Town Clerk. Right 
of Election, in the Inhabitants. Number of voters, 600. Returning officer, 
the Mayor and two Bailiffs. Patron, the earl of Derby. 

Liverpool sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, and forty-one 
€ommon Councilmen, including the Mayor, Recorder, and Town Clerk. 
Right of Election, in the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Freemen of the Borough not re- 
ceiving Alms. Number of voters, 2300. Returning officers, the Mayor and 
two Bailiffs. 

Clitheroe sends two. Right of Election, in the Freeholders. Number of 
voters, 42. Returning oflicers, two Bailiffs. Proprietors, Thomas Lister, 
Esq. and Ashten Curzon, Esq. 
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Wigan sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Aldermen, 
two Bailitis, and a Sword and Mace Bearer. Right of Election, in the Free 
Burgesses. Numberofvoters,20U. Returning officer, the Mayor. Patrons, 
Duke of Portland and Sir H. Bridgeman. 

Newton sends two. Corporation, a Steward, Bailiffs, and Burgesses. Right 
ef Election, in the Free Burgesses. Number of voters, 36 Returning offi- 
cers, the Lord of the Manor and the Bailiff. Proprietor, T. P. Leigh, Esq. 

Leicestershire sends four Members to Parliament: two for the County, and 
two for Leicester. 

Leicester sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, Steward, Bailiff, 
twenty-four Aldermen, forty-eight Common Councilmen, Town Clerk, and 

_ other officers. Right of Election, in the Freemen and inhabitants paying Scot 
and Lot. Number of voters, uncertain. Returning officer, the Mayor. 

Lincolnshire sends twelve Members to Parliament; two for the County, 
and two for the City. The Boroughs are Grantham, Stamford, Great Grims- 
by and Boston. 

Lincoln sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, two She- 
riffs, Recorder, four Chamberlains, Sword Bearer, Coroner, and forty-eight 
Common Councilmen. Right of Election, in the Freemen. Number of vo- 
ters, 1100. Returning officers, the Mayor and Sheriffs. 

Grantham sends two. Corporation, an Alderman, Recorder, twelve Com- 
mon Burgesses, a Coroner, an Escheator, and twelve Constables. Right of 

Election, in the Freemen not receiving Charity. Number of voters, 400. Re- 
turning officer, the Alderman. Patrons, duke of Rutland and lord Brownlow. 

Stamford sends two. Corporation, a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Aldermen, 
Town Clerk, twenty-four Burgesses, and two Sergeants at Mace. Right of 
Election, in the Inhabitants paying Scot and Lot, and not receiving alms. 


NOTICE OF THE LATE MR. DENNIE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following eloquent and affectionate tribute of respect to 
the memory of one of the most amiable and excellent of men 
has been but recently known to us, and we now anxiously trans- 
ler it to our pages, as equally honourable to the orator, and to his 
subject. The ardent imagination of the young enthusiast has 
not too lavishly praised the estimable qualities of our lamented 
friend, and no one. indeed could be better qualified to describe 
them; for never in the history of literature—it is an honourable 
Lestimony to benevolence which it were fastidious to suppress— 
never did lettered worth and unfortunate genins find a kinder 
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== ~ 
welcome and a warmer shelter than under the roof of this young 
orator. We hope to announce ere long some more permanent 
and substantial memorial to the literary reputation of Mr. Den- 
nie, but in the interval this short extract will serve to revive the 
remembrance of aman, whom to name, is to recall many a sooth- 
ing recollection of departed excellence. 








F.xtract from a valedictorv oration, pronounced by William Morris Meredith, on 
the 2d. July 1812, at a commencement held for conferring degrees in the arts 


by the University of Pennsylvania. 


“TI forbear to enumerate the long list of distinguished men, 
some of them slumbering in the tomb, many of them yet living, 
whose talents have given splendour to our country,and shed glory 
round hername. Yet there isone over whose recent grave kind Na- 
ture has yet scarcely thrown her verdant mantle, whom to omit 
could hardly be pardoned by this assembly.—Can I forget the in- 
imitable Dennie? Forgethim? no—never-—never, “ while memory 
holds aseat in this distracted globe!” can I forget thee, most ami- 
able of men; the early object of my infant affections; the constant 
subject of my childish prattle and of my youthful admiration and 


respect,the mild monitor of my boyish days, who, descending from 
the superiority of thy years and the lofty elevation of thy talents, 
made thyself the friend, the playful companion of my heart, whose 
temples my fond, sanguine fancy was employed in binding with 
never fading laurels and bays, when death summoned us to scat- 
ter cypress on thy bier,—to part with thee—forever!—Fain would 
I speak, and tell you what a man he was,—how kind!—how gen- 
tle!—how tender!—how disinterested!—how affectionate!—how 
destitute of gall and envy!—how free from dogmatism!—how 
entirely exempted from all the misanthropical feelings incident 
to our nature!—yYou all have witnessed the brilliancy of his ge- 
nius, the extent of his capacity and knowledge,—the charms of 
his imagination,—the lustre of his style; but you cannot have wit- 
nessed, as I have, incessantly from my first perception to the day 
that sore him from us, the secret workings of that ever-living 
plenteous spring of benevolence, his heart! 


“‘ Quis desideris sit Pudor aut Modus 
“* Tam cari capitis!” 
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*‘ Pardon this effusion of youthful sensibility!—Farewell, thou 
kind, indulgent, and affectionate patron of my boyish days,—in 
whom I fondly hoped to have a friend and guide, to conduct me 
through the groves of Science, and to instruct me to cull the 
fairest flowers, and to gather the richest and most delicious fruits 
in the garden of Literature! But alas, thou art gone.— Thy spi- 
rit hath flown up to the stars whence it came.”—Closed are those 
eyes in which genius and imagination were wont to sparkle,— 
silent is that tongue once so distinguished in the sweet fluency 
of words,—cold as the clod of the valley is that heart which un- 
ceasingly glowed with the most fervent charity!—” 


NOTICE OF FISHER AMES.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpScHOOL, 

Your life of Ames in a late number, induces me to send you an extract 
from the journal of a young traveller who made a tour through the Eastern 
States in the fall of 1805. Ihave not considered myself at liberty to amend 
the journal either in its language or sentiment. I know it is too diffuse and 
some may think too enthusiastic. It has, however, the merit of having been 
written on the spur of the occasion; and what emendation might add to its 
correctness, would, probably, be so much detracted from its spirit. Should 
this meet with approbation, I may send you some more sketches by the same 
hand. G. 


Boston, October 1805. 
Dear M , 


I went this day in company with governor Strong, kc. to 
view a prison which had just been completed in Charlestown. 
You would derive but little satisfaction from a description of 
bars and bolts. Let me then hasten to Mr. where a large 
party was assembled, consisting of some of the most distin- 
guished characters of Boston. To my eye, the chief objects of 
attention were gov. Strong and Mr. Ames. Gov. Strong pos- 








sessed no qualities, to elevate him, in the view of a casual spec- 
tator, above the common standard of men. He appeared to be 
aman of caution,—slow of speech—of an easy politeness of man- 
ners—and throyghout, of that politic deportment, which well 
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became an elective governor of a republican people. But of 


Ames,—how shall I speak? Himself has said, that it required a 
Hamilton to delineate the virtues of a Hamilton. Alas then 
for the virtues of Ames! The finest talents my country can 
produce will be unable to transmit to posterity any adequate con- 
ception of that brilliancy of genius,—that affluence of language— 
that prodigality of metaphor,—that rich vein of sentiment, of 
wisdom, and of wit,—and that chivalric gayety of demeanor, 
with which he enlightened and fascinated every mind within the 
reach of his influence. 

He is a man of a figure above the middle size, of a thin ha- 
bit of body; and of that sallow complexion, which is an indica- 
tion, at once, of severe thought, and of nervous complaints. 
Indeed, I heard him say that he was afflicted with disease. But 
genius appears more interesting where it gleams through the 
infirmities of the body. Disease robs it of its imposing and au- 
thoritative mien,—it approaches you with so meek and amiable 
a deportment, that it wins your heart by awakening your com- 
passion. His complaints were hypochondriacal; and his spirits 
depended on the winds and the clouds. This evening, however, 
his kindest planet was ascendant. He talked much, for he had 
much to communicate. [lis principal topics were politics, 
and the influence of France upon the concerns of our govern- 
ment: but religion, morals, literature and the characters of emi- 
nent men shared largely in his discourse. To me he addressed 
a most ingenious and poetic dissertation on the distinction be- 
tween genius and taste. After discussing it metaphysically till 
the animation of discourse had lent a fire to his fancy, he burst 
forth into a strain of language and imagery of which it is given 
to but few men to produce, axdtobutfew mentohear. Where 
all is sensation there is but little memory. The feelings he oc- 
casioned are present to my mind; but distinctness of recol- 


lection as it respects language is vanished. One metaphor, 
however, remains. “ Genius,” he said, “ was a spider which 
generated her web from her own bowels; Taste was a bee which 
sipped her sweets from every flower.” His quick conception of 
the poctic resemblances between objects,—his power of pro- 
ducing an ideal presence of the subjects he described,—and the 
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dignity as well as the animation of his manner, touched me 
with that hallowed pleasure and veneration which one may fancy 
he should feel in the presence of an angel. It has been said, 
that the poetry of the Arabians participates of the warmth and 
luxuriancy of their climate. The language of Ames was the 
poetry of Arabia,—it breathed with the rich perfumes of that 
country;—and the flowers of his rhetoric appeared like the 
brilliant creations of an Indian sun. 

Chatham said of Burke, that he was the only man since Ci- 
cero, who wrote and spoke with equal elegance. The talents 
of writing and conversation are vastly different. So much de- 
pends upon the look,—the manner,—the inflection of the voice, 
that what is luminous and affecting when spoken would be ob- 
scure and spiritless if written. Besides a man may have ac- 
cumulated stores of knowledge, and possess a fertility of fancy, 
but be destitute of that readiness of conception and that fluency 
of speech which the sudden turns of conversation require.— 
These two almost incompatible accomplishments of writing and 
speaking were, however, eminently blended in this wonderful 
man. His written compositions are some of the finest in the 
lanruage; and of his colloquial productions, I will say of them 
what Raynal says of the compositions of the Indians, they pos- 
sessed a grace, a softness, and a refinement both of expression 
and of sentiment. His speech was a sort of music so touching, 
it was a murmur so sweet, his comparisons were so gay and 
striking, that the language which he spoke in this world to his 
friends, appeared to be that, which he will speak in the next to 
the gods.* In tine, when Ames dies, he deserves the same ho- 
nour which was paid by the Athenians to Isocrates: he should 
have a column raised on his tomb, and on the top, there should 
be placed an image of a siren as the symbol of his eloquence. 
And when he does die (excuse my enthusiasm) some man 
should devote his time and his talents in holding forth to the 
public, the example of a character accomplished with every ta- 
ient of a statesman and a scholar. He could perform no more 
essential service to his own and to every othcr age, than by dif- 


* La langue qu “ils parlent dans ce monde a leur maitresse, semble étre 
celle qu’ ils parleront dans I’ autre a leurs houris.” 
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388 LIFE OF DAVID. 
=—— 
fusing an admiration of the character of Ames. We naturally 


imitate what we admire, and it is not possible to imitate Ames, 
without exalting human nature; and refining to perfection the 
love of virtue, of liberty, our country and mankind. 








THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL.—LIFE OF DAVID. 


Tue name of David stands in the French school preeminent 
alike for genius and for crime. When the revolutionary tem- 
pest desojated the loyalty of France, he forsook his pencil and 
became one of the directing demons of the storm. Amongst 
the number of that ferocious band who, by their suffrages, doom- 
ed their sovereign to death, we find the name of this painter. Un- 
satiated with the murder of his king, he became the ferocious 
confederate and adviser of the sanguinary Robespierre and Ma- 
vat. His character may be collected from the following anec- 
dote. He was once asked how many victims had fallen in one day 
to the frenzy which then pervaded France? and he replied, 
one hundred and twenty, oz/y, and further added, that the heads 
of twenty thousand more must fali before the great work of 
philosophy could be accomplished. He would attend at the guil- 
lotine, and with perfect composure, catch the last agonies in the 
countenance of the expiring victim, and rejoice in the opportu- 
nity so afforded of imparting such horrible energy to his can- 
vass. There is no fear, therefore, but that the name of David 
will descend to posterity. During the sanguinary scenes of the 
revolution he remained true to his party; but the republican 
David now finds in a monarchy that protection he denied in a 
republic. He is now the favourite painter of Buonaparte, and by a 
singular revolution of fortune, having assisted in the murder of 
one sovereign, becomes the flatterer of the next. Fortunate would 
it be for him if the works of his pencil were the only memorials 
of his name. But whatever his actions may have been, they cannot 
impair the splendid memorials of his genius. He is consider- 
ed the most illustrious painter in France new living, and his 
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historical pieces are executed with a boldness and sublimity 


a which nothing but genius can inspire. 
the This painter possesses all that rigid devotion to antique so | 
characteristic of the French school, to which he superadds all ¥ 
the charms of the most exquisite colouring. He seems form- aM 
ed to create a new era in the annals of French painting, for he ; | 
unites the charms of Titian’s colouring to the classical design at 
ef Poussin. His draperies are cast in the most graceful man- 3 
ner, and all his attitudes betoken elegance and grace. Witha a 
knowledge of antique he combines a genius so bold and inven- > 
ent | tive, that however ordinary may be the subject which is touch- Wy 
m- : ed by his pencil, he immediately, as by a talisman, communicates ; 
ind 4 some new and heretofore undiscovered charm. | 
2st 2 From his numerous works we have selected for the present tt 
m- fs number, the picture of Brutus on his return. home after the a 
In- : condemnation of his children, in which the artist has endeayour- : 


ed to portray the triumphs of the public duties over the pri- 
vate feelings of a magistrate. He has just performed the highest 
and most generous sacrifice which the interests of his country de- 
manded. But on returning to the bosom of his family, he is J 
met by the reproaches of his despairing wife, and the agonies we 
ds of his wretched daughters. He is no longer a magistrate, no “4 
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of 4 more a Roman citizen—but a man and a father—one moment a 
il- : is given to parental tenderness, but with the next revives the 4s 
he inflexible integrity of the judge. He retires into a corner of cf 
u- his apartment, and there, enveloped in his mantle, and in ob- 4 
a scurity, at the feet of that Rome whose liberties he has saved, a 
id i and holding in his hands the fatal letter of his sons to Tarquin, a 
he : the evidence at once of their guilt and his justice, listens in si- o 
an 7 lent horror to the cries of his family, as the lictors are return: ES 
™ ing from the execution of his children. Bit 
of a 
id » INTERESTING PARTICULARS RELATING TO PHE BARON DE MON- % 
Is . TESQUIEU—BY LORD CHARLEMONT. P 
ot In travelling through France I happened, luckily for me, to e 
r- get acquainted with Mr. Elliot,* a gentleman of Cornwall, whose 3 


* Edward, afterwards lord Elliott. 
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excellent understanding, cultivated and improved by the best 
education, and animated by a mind of the most pleasing cast, 
rendered him the most agreeable of companions. We travelled 
together for some time, and finding ourselves not very far from 
Bourdeaux, we determined not to miss the opportunity of going 
there, not so much prompted thereto by the beauty of the town, 
and the adjacent country, as by our ardent desire of seeing, and 
of knowing, the president Montesquieu. Arrived at Bourdeaux, 
our first inquiry was concerning the principal object of our 
journey; but how great. was our disappointment, when we found 
he had left the city, and was gone to reside at a country seat, 
four or five hours distant. To leave our longing unsatisfied was 
truly mortifying to us; and yet what could be done? At length, 


after a long deliberation, we determined to strike a bold stroke; 
and, getting the better of ali timidity, perhaps propriety, we sat 
down and wrote a joint letter, in which we candidly told the pre- 
sident our reasons for visiting Bourdeaux, our sad disappoint- 
ment, our eager wishes for the honour of his acquaintance, 
which, as English subjects, we most particularly desired, com- 


cluding by begging pardon for cur presumption, and leave to 
wait on him at his villa. Neither did we languish long for an 
answer; it quickly arrived, in cvery respect as we would have 
wished, and consisted of modest acknowledgments for the ho- 
nour we did him, assertions of the high esteem in which he 
held our country, and the most hearty and pressing invitation to 
come to him as soon as our occasions would permit. The first 


appointment with a favourite mistress could not have rendered 


our night more restless; and the next morning we set out so ear- 
ly that we arrived at his villa before he was risen. The servant 
showed us into his library, where the first object of curiosity 
that presented itself was a table, at which he had apparently been 


reading the night before, a book lying upon it open, turned down, 
and a lamp extinguished. Eager to know the nocturnal studies 
of this great philosopher, we immediately flew to the book; it 
was a volume of Ovid’s works, containing his elegies, and open 
at one of the most gallant poems of that master of love. Before 
we could overcome our surprise, M was greatly increased by the 
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entrance of the president, whose appearance and manner was to- 
tally opposite to the idea which we had formed to ourselves of 
him; instead of a grave, austere philosopher, whose presence 
might strike with awe such boys as we were, the person who 
now addressed us, was a gay, polite, sprightly Frenchman; who, 
after a thousand genteel compliments, and a thousand thanks for 
the honour we had done him, desired to know whether we would 
not breakfast, and, upon our declining the offer, having already 
eaten at on inn not far from the house, ‘Come then,” says he, 
“let us walk, the day is fine, and I long to show you my villa, as 
I have endeayored to form it according to the English taste, 
and to cultivate and dress it in the English manner.” Follow- 
ing him into the farm, we soon arrived at the skirts of a beauti- 
ful wood, cut into walks, and paled round, the entrance to which 
was barricadoed with a movable bar, about three feet high, fas- 
tened with a padlock. ‘ Come,” said he, searching in his pock- 
et, “it is not worth our while to wait for the key; you, I am 
sure, can leap as well as I can, and this bar shall not stop me.” 
So saying, he ran at the bar, and fairly jumped over it, while we 
followed him with amazement, though not without delight, te 
see the philosopher likely to become our playfellow. This be- 
haviour had exactly the effect which he meant it should have. He 
had observed our awkward timidity at his first accosting us, and 
was determined to rid us of it; all that awe with which, notwith- 
standing his appearance, his character had inspired us, and that 
consequent bashfulness, which it must have occasioned, was now 
taken off; his age and awful character disappeared; and our 
conversation was just as free and as easy as if we had been his 

equal in years, as in every other respectable qualification. Our 

discourse now turned on matters of taste and learning. He ask- 

ed us the extent of our travels, and, as I had visited the Levant, 

he fixed himself particularly on me, and inquired into several 

circumstances relative to the countries where I had been, in ma- 

ny of which I had the good fortune to satisfy him. He lament- 

ed his own fate, which had prevented his seeing those curious re- 
gions, and descanted with great ability on the advantages and 

pleasures of travel. “ Howe@er,” said he, “I, too, have been a 

traveller, and have seen the country in the world which is most 
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worthy our curiosity—I mean England.” He then gave us an 
account of his abode there, the many civilities he had received, 
and the delight he felt in thinking of the time he had spent 
there. ‘“ However,” continued he, “though there is no coun- 
try under Heaven which produced so many great and shining 
characters as England, it must be confessed, that it also. produ- 
ces many singular ones, which renders it the more worthy our 
curiosity, and indeed, the more entertaining. You are too young 
to have known the duke of Montagu:* that was one of the most 
extraordinary characters I ever met with: endowed with the 
most excellent sense, his singularity knew no bounds. Only 
think! at my first acquaintance with him, having invited me to 
his country seat, before I had leisure to get into any sort of in- 
timacy, he practised on me that whimsical trick which undoubt- 
edly you have either experienced, or heard of; under the idea of 
playing the play of an introduction of ambassadors, he soused 
me over head and ears intoa tub of cold water. I thought it odd, 
to be sure, but a traveller, as you well know, must take the world 
as it goes, and, indeed, his great goodness to me, and his incom- 
parable understanding, far overpaid me for all the inconvenien- 
ces of my ducking. Liberty, however, is the glorious cause! 
that it is which gives human nature fair play, and allows every 
singularity to show itself, and which, for one less agreeable oddi- 
ty it may bring to ligat, gives to the world ten thousand great 
and useful examples.” 

With this, and a great deal more conversation, every word 
of which I would wish to remember, we finished our walk, and 
having viewed every part of the villa, which was, as he had told 
us, altogether imitated from the English style of gardening, we 
returned to the house, were shown into the drawing-room, and 
were most politely received by Madame La Baronne, and her 
daughter. Madame de Moniesquieu was an heiress of the re- 
formed religion, which she still continued to profess. She was 
an elderly woman, and, apparently, had never been handsome. 


* John, duke of Montagu, married to one of the daughters of the duke 
of Marlborough. From every account, his grace was just as Montesquieu 
has represented hjm; but his eccentricity was, in this mstance, carried very 
far indeed. 
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Mademoiselle was a sprightly, affable, good-humoured girl, ra- 
ther plain, but, at the same time, pleasing; these, with the pre- 
sident’s secretary, whom we afterwards found to be an Irishman, 
formed our society. The secretary spoke nothing but French, 
and had it been possible that Elliott and I, in our private conver- 
sation, could have uttered any thing to the disadvantage of our 
hosts, we might have been disagreeably trapped by our ignor- 
ance of his country, but nothing of that kind could possibly hap- 
pen; every thing we said was to the praise of the president, and 
the politeness shown us by his family. Our dinner was plain 
and plentiful; and when, after having dined, we made an offer 
to depart, the president insisted upon our stay; nor did he suffer 
us to leave him for three days, during which time his conversa- 
tion was as sprightly as instructive, and as entertaining as pos- 
sible. At length we took our leave, and returned to Bourdeaux, 
whither we were escorted by the secretary, who now, to our 
great surprise, spoke English, and declared himself my coun- 
tryman. 

The baron, though still styled president, had lately resigned 
that office on the following occasion: The intendant of the pro- 
vince, a man whose ideas were far more magnificent than merci- 
ful, had taken it, into his head ‘that he would make Bourdeaux 
the finest city in France, and, for that purpose, had caused to be 
delineated on paper, the plan of a new quarter, where the streets 
were laid out in the most sumptuous manner, of great breadth, 
and in lines directly strait. This plan, with the approhation of 
the court, he had now began to execute, and that without the 
least consideration that the streets which he was laying out, not 
only cut through gardens, vineyards, and the houses of citizens 
and gentlemen, which, if they happened to stand in the way, were 
instantly levelled with the ground without any determined in- 
demnification to the owner. The president saw this tyranny, de- 
tested, and resisted it; and by his influence and authority, fora 
while suspended the execution. Both parties appealed to Ver- 
sailles, where:the affair was examined into, and where the good 
president made use of all his influence in behalf of his country- 
men, he himself not being in the smallest degree interested. 
But the intendant prevailed; and orders were issued that, at all 
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events, the plan should be pursued. The president, justly dis- 
contented, obtained leave to part with his office, and Bourdeaux 


is now the most magnificent city in France, built on the ruins of 
hundreds. Consider this, ye degenerate Englishmen, who talk 
without abhorrence of arbitrary power! 

Having remained at Bourdeaux a competent time, Elliott 
and I parted, and I set out far Paris, where I was no sooner ar- 
rived, than Monsicur de Montesquieu, who had been there some 
days before me, most kindly came to see me, and during the 
time of my abode in that metropolis, we saw each other frequent- 
ly, and every interview increased my esteem and affection for him. 

I have frequently met him in company with ladies, and have 
been as often astonished at the politeness, the gallantry, and 
sprightliness of his behaviour. Ina word, the most accomplish- 
ed, the most refined fietit-mditre of Paris, could not have been 
more amusing, from the liveliness of his chat, nor could have 
been more inexhaustible in that sort of discourse which is best 
suited to women, than this venerable philosopher of seventy 
years old. But at this we shall not be surprised, when we re- 
flect, that the profound author of L’Esprit des Loix, was also au- 
thor of the Persian Letters, and of the truly gallant Temple de 
Gnide. 

He had, however, to a great degree, though not among wo- 
men, one quality which is not uncommon with abstracted men; 
I mean absence of mind. I remember dining in company with 
him at our ambassador's, lord Albemarle, where, during the 
time of dinher, being engaged in a warm dispute, he gave away 
tothe servant, who stood behind him, seven clean plates, suppo- 
sing that he had used them all. But this was only in the heat 
of controversy, and when he was actuated by that lively and im- 
petuous earnestness, to which, though it never carried him be- 
yond the bounds of good breeding, he was as liable as any man I 
ever knew. At all other times he was perfectly collected, nor 
did he ever seem to think of any thing out of the scope of the 
present conversation. 

In the course of our conversations, Ireland, and its interests, 
have often been the topic; and, upon these occasions, I have al- 
ways found him an advocate for an union between that country 
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and England. ‘“ Were I an Irishman,” said he, “I should cer- 
tainly wish for it; and, as a general lover of liberty, I sincerely 
desire it; and for this plain reason, that an inferior country, con- 
nected with one much her superior in force, can never be cer- 
tain of the permanent enjoyment of constitutional freedom, un- 
less she has, by her representatives, a proportional share in the 
legislature of the superior kingdom.” 

A few days before I left Paris to return home this great man 
fell sick, and, though I did not imagine, from the nature of his 
complaint, that it was likely to be fatal, I quitted him, however, 
with the utmost regret, and with that sort of foreboding which 
sometimes precedes misfortunes. Scarcely was I arrived in 
England, when I received a letter from one whom I had desired 
to send me the most particular accounts of him, communicating 
to me the melancholy news of his death, and assuring me, what 
{ never doubted, that he had died as he lived, like a real] 
philosopher; and what is more, with true christian resignation. 
What his real sentiments, with regard to religion, were, I can- 
not exactly say. He certainly was not a Papist; but I have no 
reason to believe that he was not a Christian; in all our conver- 
sations, which were perfectly free, I never heard him utter the 
slightest hint, the least word, which savoured of prophaneness, 
but, on the contrary, whenever it came in his way to mention 
christianity, he always spoke of its doctrine and of its precepts, 
with the utmost respect and reverence; so that, did I not know 
that he had too much wisdom and goodness to wish to depreci- 
ate the ruling religion, from his general manner of expressing 
himself, I should make no scruple freely to declare him a perfect 
Christian. At his death the priests, as usual, tormented him, 
and he bore their exhortations with the greatest patience, good 
humour, and decency; till at length fatigued, by their obstinate 
and tiresome pertinacity, he told them that he was much obliged 
for their comfort, but that, having now a very short time to live, 
he wished to have those few minutes to himself, as he had lived 
long enough to know how to die. A day or two before his death 
an unlucky circumstance happened, by which the world has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. He had written the history of Louis 
the eleventh, including the transactions of Europe during the 
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very important and interesting period of that prince’s reign. 
The work was long and laborious, and some, who had seen parts 
of it, have assured me, that it was superior even to his other 
writings. Recollecting that he had two manuscripts of it, one 
of them perfect, and the other extremely mutilated, and fearing 
that this imperfect copy might fall into the hands of some ignor- 
ant and avaricious bookseller, he gave his valet-de-chambre the 
key of his escrutoir, and desired him to burn that manuscript 
which he described to him. The unlucky valet burned the fair 
copy, and left that from which it was impossible to print. 

There is nothing more uncommon than to see, in the same 
man, the most ardent glow of genius, the utmost liveliness of 
fancy, united with the highest degree of assiduity and of labori- 
ousness. The powers of the mind seem in this to resemble 
those of the body. The nice and ingenious hand of the oculist 
was never made to heave the sledge, or till the ground. In 
Montesquieu, however, both these talents were eminently con- 
spicuous. No man ever possessed a more lively, a more fanci- 
ful genius. No man was ever more laborious. His Esprit des 
Loix is, perhaps, the result of more reading than any treatise 
ever yet composed. M. de Secondat, son to the president, has 
now in his possession forty folio volumes in his father’s hand- 
writing, which are nothing more than the common-place books, 
from whence this admirable work was extracted. Montesquieu, 
indeed, seems to have possessed the difficult art of contracting 
matter into a small compass, without rendering it obscure, more 
perfectly than any man who ever wrote. His Grandeur et De- 
cadence des Romains is a rare instance of this talent, a book in 
which there is more matter than was ever before crammed to- 
gether in so small a space. One circumstance, with regard to 
this last-mentioned treatise, has ‘often struck me, as a sort of 
criterion by which to judge of the materialness of a book. The 


index contains nearly as many pages as fhe work itself. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O.pscuHoot., 

Pleased as I am persuaded you are, to cooperate in every en- 
terprize which has for its object to promote the interest of lite- 
rature and seience in the United States, or to augment, in any 
way, the intellectual resources of our country, you will not, I 
trust, refuse a place, in your excellent journal, to a few observa- 
tions which relate to an undertaking of that description. 

An attempt is now on foot by Eastburn, Kirk and Co. of the 
city of Newyork, to procure an increase of subscription to the 
republication in this country of the Edinburg and Quartely Re- 
views, so as to render the extent of public patronage equal to the 
magnitude and weight of the engagement. This is an enterprize 
to which every American, who is qualified duly to appreciate its 
nature and tendency, must wish the most ample and unqualified 
success. Ina note, like the present, it were vain to pretend to 
analyse the character and do justice to the merit of journals so 
extensive in their plan, so rich and diversified in their matter, 
arid so masterly in their style and manner of execution. Of such 
exalted and multifarious excellence even a miniature representa- 
tion must not be attempted. These periodical publications ex- 
hibit a resplendent epitome of all that the loftiest and most cul- 
tivated talents, fortified by the soundest morality and chastened 
by the most refined taste, of the British empire, are able to achieve 
in literature and science. Giving rise, as they certainly have, 
to a new epoch in the intellectual productions of England, not 
to say of all Europe, their diffusion among the people of the Uni- 
ted States could not be unaccompanied by the most important 
results. During the present period, in particular, when the ope- 
rations of war are interposing, like another Atlantic, between us 
and the progress of knowledge in the old word, these distinguish- 
ed Journals would serve, perhaps, as the best of all possible 
substitutes for the uninterrupted intercourse of peaceful times. 

Ample as are our means of improvement at home, fertile as 
our country unquestionably is, in genius and talents, and distin- 
guished as are many characters among us by a laudable ambi- 
tion in Jiterary pursuits, still it cannot be denied, that our rich- 
est and most delightful resources, as to intellectual cultivation, 
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are derived from abroad. Nor is it less indubitably true, that 
one of the most valuable and abundant of these resources may 
be found in the Edinburg and Quarterly Reviews. To the con- 
ductors of those Journals it is but justice to declare, that no si- 
milar publications heretofore established in any age or country, 
have sketched in lines so bold, comprehensive and perfectly cor- 
rect, the march of science, literature and truth. 

Tothe people of the United States it is not the lowest re- 
commendation of these Journals, that they are in a state of mili- 
tancy in relation to each other. Audi alteram fartem, %s a pre- 
cept which should be fresh in the mind of every individual whe 
is desirous of attaining correct views as to controverted subjects. 
Although sophistry may puzzle, and perverted ingenuity occa- 
sionally mislead, it is through the means of sound argument 
and able discussion, that error is most readily unmasked, and 
truth rendered most certainly triumphant. 

On topics in relation to which the writers happen to differ 
in opinion, it is no petty contest that exists between the Edin- 
burg and the Quarterly Review. The warfare is waged ona 
scale equal in extent, and conducted by means corresponding in 
vigour, to the talents and attainments of the mighty combatants. 
In a collision of intellect so potent and skilful, lights the most 
brilliant are sure to be elicited. Hence it is that with regard 
to all important subjects which are’discussed in these produc- 
tions, every source of argument is generally exhausted. The 
reader has presented to him, as in a masterly chart, the reasons 
and objections on each side of the question. His only business, 
therefore, is to exercise his judgment and decide for himself. 

Nor is it only in force of argument and profundity of re- 
search that the Edinburg and Quarterly Reviews are preemi- 
nent. They are models of eloquence and standards of taste. In 
splendour of imagination too, richness of fancy, keenness of sa- 
tire, and brilliancy of wit, they are, if not unrivalled, at least un- 


surpassed. 


Such as they are, replete with whatever is most eminently 
calculated to delight and refine, amuse and ameliorate, chasten 
and instruct, their republication among an enlightened and a 
liberal people, cannot fail of abundant patronage. 


C. 
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it EMPORIUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


We announce with great pleasure the following literary project, which 
a ‘ from the ample resources, and the versatile genius of the accomplished edi- 
i : tor, cannot fail to add largely to the stock of public instruction. i 


's . PROSPECTUS OF THE EMPORIUM OF ARTS ANP SCIENCES. Bi 

3 : (NEW SERIES.) df 
Tue Emporium hitherto published, having been relinquished | 

4 by its editor and publisher, I have undertaken to continue it un- 

der the same title; and the public will of course expect that I 

should give some account of the plan on which it is meant here- 


. rE AS “ r ee 


° : after to be conducted. : 
- ; I do not see, at present, any material objection to the plan 5, 
i f originally proposed by Dr. Coxe: for what more useful work j 
it F could the public expect, than one which should contain a judi- 
d cious seleetion of practical papers on manufactures and the arts, 
from the more scarce and voluminous among the foreign pub- 

r ; lications, and a repository for original papers of the same descrip- 4 
i & tion, furnished by men of research in our country? 3 | 
a , I had prepared a volume of papers on manufacturing proces- f 
n . ses, which the publishers of the present work were to have pub- oy 
3. La lished separately, had not the new series of the Emporium been Hl 
it undertaken. The matter I had meant for that work, I shall now oh 
d jt employ upon this; and I will make, if I can, the Emporium a re- 4 
“s ; pository of papers on manufactures, that shall be worth preserv- a 
C : ing. They will consist of a series of essays drawn up and ar- 4 

f ranged by myself, but with the assistance of every thing I can te 
iy Z find to the purpose in foreign publications. I have long been. q 

e anxious to compose and to compile a work of this description, ay 
- that shall remain a classic book on the subject, and I will endea- ‘ 
y x your to do it now. | 
In treating of the various subjects, it will be fair to give no- 4 





: if tice, that I will not condescend to make this a work of mere : 

. : amusement, for the purpose of sale—one that shall suffice mere- 

ly, under the show of science, to enable the reader to trifle away 

| an hour, and to skim the surface ofa great many subjects for the : 

? é purpose of superficial and conversation knowledge. Many pa- ? 

2 ges of this work to a gencral reader will be very dull; but it will 
be my fault if they are not useful to those whe read for improye- 


ment. 
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I do not propose in the manufacturing papers I shall present, 
whether of my own or of others, greatly to instruct a manufac- 
turer—a man who knows his business; or, by a sudden miracle, 
to form a skilful manufacturer by the perusal of a few theoreti- 
cal pages. I know too well, from my own experience, that this 
cannot be done; and, I can easily concéive, with what contempt 
a practical man must read a great portion of the papers that pre- 
tend to give knowledge of real processes, among the French 
and English publications of this description. What innumera- 
ble instructions on the art of dying, for instance! yet I can ven- 
ture to say, that hardly one paper in fifty contains either the pro- 
cesses of practice, or any kind of applicable information. Still 
the collectors of these facts are of great use in society: if they 
fail, it is because they are not themselves manufacturers; and be- 





cause all manufacturers are secret-mongers, who live by their 
processes, and who do not choose to expose them to all the 
world. But many hints of importance are thus thrown out to 
those whose previous knowledge enables them to convert such 
hints to useful purposes: many lights are thus thrown on the ra- 
tionale of manufacturing processes, which will enable a practical 
man better to understand the nature and effect of the processes 
he has been accustomed to use, and to correct and vary them 
without depending upon chance whether he is wrong or right. 
Morcover, there is hardly a manufacture that is not capable, 
in some way or other, of improving and throwing light upon 
some other manufacture, in appearance widely different. The 
art of the watchmaker has very greatly contributed to the perfec- 
tion of the cotton machines. Scheele’s discovery of the oxy-muri-. 
atic acid, has added one fourth to the capital of all the bleachers 
and callico-printers of Great Britain; the theory of Lavoisier 
gave rise to D’Argand’s lamp; the experiments on the distilla- 
tion of pit coal for coal tar, promise fair to furnish a better, a 
brighter, a safer,a cheaper light, than any other known combus- 
tible; the barometer has greatly improved the steam engine, and 
the water blast of the British iron works; the application of steam 
has, in England, changed the face of the dye house, the distille- 
ry, and the soap manufactury; it has improved the cooking appa- 
ratus of the kitchen, it has warmed the public buildings, it has 
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been converted into a medicinal application of great importance, 
—while the steam engine itself has given incalcvlable force and 
facility to the manufactures of the kingdom, nearly without ex- 
ception. | 

In almost all this knowledge, and in this application of it, as 
in a thousand sim!'ar instances that might be added to this short 
list, our own country is yet behindhand, and has yet to learn. 

Moreover, papers that would be considered as of no great 
moment in that manufacturing country, will be of use in this. 
In the infancy of our manufacturing establishments, the conduc- 
tors of them have to feel their path, to tread cautiously, to reflect 
anxiously, and lights become important in the midst of darkness 
that would be unseen or unnoticed in the blaze of day. 

Having been much occupied in chemical pursuits, and much 
conversant with manufactures and manufacturers, I feel myself 
as well qualified as most men, to select such information as in 
some way or other will be worth attention, but which also will 
require, as I hope it will generally repay, attention. Making 
this a stock book for papers of value on the manufactures and 
the arts, I must be greatly indebted to other publications, and. 
frequently to publications well known: frequently too, I shall 
have to republish in pursuit of my plan, what may have been al- 
ready published by myself or others. H I make this work, as I 
mean to do, the refository for this kind of information, I must do 
so. No man can pretend to be original throughout a work on 
this extensive plan; it will be well conducted if he select judi- 
ciously. 

Whether it be worth while to encourage manufactures in this 
country, or to turn aside a part of the capital from the immedi- 
ate employment of agriculture, is a question of great moment. 
All bounties and protecting duties, are taxes upon the rest of the 
community, in support of that employment of capital which, 
without them, would be injudicious and unproductive. While so 
much land remains uncultivated, there can be no want of oppor- 
tunities of employing capital in America. Generally speaking 
also, the interference of government is sadly misplaced, when it 
attempts to direct the capitalist what he shall do with his money. 
Laissez nous faire, is the proper reply. Still, there are conside- 
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rations of great weight with me, in opposition to this general 
reasoning, that I have never seen urged. 

Ist. Our population is becoming scattered over such an ex- 
tent of territory, that the nation is really weakened by it; defence 
is more difficult and expensive; active hostility almost impossi- 
ble; the communication of society, and of course of knowledge, 
is greatly retarded; many of our citizens are tempted to live ina 
half savage state; and even the administration of law, and the 
maintenance of order and necessary subordination, is rendered 
imperfect, tardy, and expensive. 

2dly. Our agriculturists want a home market: manufactures 
would supply it. Agriculture at great distances from seaports, 
languishes for want of this. Great Britain exhibits an instance 
of unexampled power and wealth, by means of an agriculture 
greatly dependent on a system of manufacture: and her agricul- 
ture, thus situated, is the bestin the world, though still capable of 
great improvement. 

3dly. We are too much dependent upon Great Britain for 
articles that habit has converted into necessaries. A state of war 
demands privations that a large portion of our citizens reluctant- 
ly submit to. Home manufactures would greatly lessen the evil. 

4thly. By means of debts incurred for foreign manufactures, 
we are almost again become colonists: we are too much under 
the influence, indirectly, of British merchants and British agents: 
we are not an independent people. Manufactures among us 
would tend to cerrect this, and give a stronger tone of nationali- 
ty at home. I greatly value the intercourse with that country, 
of preeminent knowledge and energy, but our dependence upon 
it is often so great, asto be oppressive to ourselves. 

5thly. The state of agriculture would improve with the im- 
provement of manufactures, by means of the general spirit of 
energy and exertion which no where exists in so high a degree 
as in a manufacturing country; and by the general improvement 








of machinery, and the demand of raw materials. 

6thly. The introduction of manufactures would extend know- 
ledge of all kinds, particularly scientifical. The elements of na- 
tural philosophy and of chemistry, now form an indispensable 
branch of education among the manufacturers of England. They 
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cannot get on without it. They cannot understand or keep pace 
with the daily improvements of manufacture without scientific 
knowledge: and scientific knowledge is not insulated; it must 
rest upon previous learning. The tradesmen of Great Britain, 
at this day, can furnish more profound thinkers on philosophical 
subjects, more acute and accurate experimenters, more reai phi- 
losophers thrice told, than all Europe could furnish a century 
ago. I wish that were the case here; but it is not so. I fear it 
is not true, that we are the most enlightened people upon the 
face of the earth; unless the facility of political declamation be 
the sole criterion of decision, and the universal test of talent. 
We should greatly improve, in my opinion, by a little more at- 
tention to mathematical and physieal science; I would there- 
fore encourage whatever would introduce a general taste for 
such pursuits. 

For these reasons, I think it would be expedient so far to aid _ 
the introduction of manufactures in this country, by protecting 
duties, as to afford a reasonable prospect of safety to the prudent 
investment of capital, and the industrious pursuit of business, but 
no bounty to wild speculation, or negligent workmanship. 

But I must not forget, that for a book to be useful, it must be 
saleable. However desirous, therefore, I may be of making this 
a stock book for papers on the arts and manufactures, I shall not 
so crowd it with dry detail, and with matter but partially inter- 
esting, as to leave no room for miscellaneous information of a 
more general nature. I shall be glad to introduce notices of our 
own inventions and improvements, and descriptions of our own 
rising manufactures. I shall be very glad to receive and insert 
articles of this kind, and generally any original paper which I may 
deem worthy of the public eye. Communications of this descrip- 
tion, post paid, to myself orthe publishers, Kimber and Richard- 
son, of Philadelphia, will be honestly attended to. | 

Tomas CoopEr. 


Carlisle, February, 1813. 


Lately published at Baltimore, No. 1. second series, of “ The 
American Law Journal, and Miscellaneous Repertory,” by John 
K. Hall, pp. 188, price 125 cents. 
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THE ADVERSARIA; OR, EVENING RECREATIONS.—No. VI. 





To read what books and see what friends I please. Porx. 


LOCAL ATTACHMENT 







THERE is a silent chronicle of past hours in the inanimate 
things, amidst which they have been spent, that gives us back 
ey the affections, the regrets of our former days, that returns their 
4: K joys without tumult, their griefs without poignancy: and pro- 
: duces equally from both, a pensive pleasure, which men, who 
have retired from the world, or whom particular circumstances 
have somewhat estranged from it, will be peculiarly fond of in- 
dulging. There is a certain attachment to place and things, by | 
which the town, the house, the room, in which we live have a J 
powerful influence over us. He must bea very dull ora very dis- i. 
Sipated man, who, after a month’s absence, can open his own door 
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ey without emotion, even although there be no friend or relation to 
welcome his return. It has been observed, that this attachment 
to inenimate objects discovering itself in a sort of silent con- ing 
verse with an o!d accustomed chair, or any other piece of fur- 3 
niture is characteristically British: but the Sirmio of Catulius 
seems to prove that the oid Romans had hearts to feel the same »E 
domestic sympathies. » 
Catulius saw, once more, the lucid tide, 
Around the green barks of his Sirmio roll, 
And hail’d his tranquil home, now dim descry’d; & 
Happy, at length, his labours laid aside, 
Amid his oliv’d island to repose! 
“Here on my old couch,” the master cry’d, 
*€ Shall I dismiss a train of wakeful woes; 
‘* Here, in delicious sleep, my heavy eye lids close.” 


FRENCH GALLANTRY. 4 


i In the fair and courteous days of France, when a gay and half 

‘ bs romantic gallantry was the universal taste of the young and the a 
old, the lofiy and the humble, Madame la Mareschal de Mirepoizx, 3 
already in the winter of her days, but with more wit and warmth 
of imagination than most of the youngest and gayest ladies of 
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the court, sent to her old admirer ™. le duc de Nivernois, alock 
of her gray hair, accompanied by some very elegant verses, de- 
scriptive of the regard she felt for him, which age could neither 
extinguish nor diminish. The duke’s reply is one of the sweet- 
est specimens of tenderness and gayety, that I ever remember to 
have met with. 
Quoi! vous parlez de cheveux blancs! 
Laissons, laissons courir le tems: 
Que nous importe son ravage? 
Les tendres coeurs en sont exempts, 


Les amours sont toujours enfants, 
Et les graces sont de tout age. - 
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Pour moi, Themire, je le sens, 
Je suis toujours en mon printems, 
Quand je vous offre mon hommage. 
Si jen’ avois que dix-huit ans, 
Je pouvois aimer plus long tems 
Mais non pas aimer d’avantage. 
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For the consolation of those mere English ladies, who like M. 
" M. de Mirepoix, are growing gray, and to assure_them that the 
ig aged themselves, though not likely to make new conquests, have, 
at least, the power of retaining the admirers of their youth, I 
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venture to insert this rude copy of a beautiful original. 


Talk not of snowy locks—have done; 

Time runs the same and let him run; * 
Tous what boots the tyrant’s rage? 

He knows not tender hearts to sever, 

The little Loves are infants ever, 
The Graces are of every age, 


To thee, Themira, when I bow, 
Forever in my sprig I glow, 

And more in years approve thee. 
Could I to gay sixteen return, 
With longer ardour I might burn, 

But, dearer, could not love thee. 


Ys POLITICAL SARCASMS. 


In the British house of commons, the opposition argued 
that the expedition to the Scheldt was impolitic and disgraceful; 
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but the conclusion upon which they insisted was, that therefore the 
ministry ought to be displaced, and they themselves be appoint- 
ed to succeed them; and they who agreed with them most en- 
tirely on the first part of the proposition, would have regarded 
the second as a worse evil than the expedition itself. The tem- 
per and views with which this party called for a vote of censure, 
were exposed by Mr. Stephen in a singularly felicitous allusion. 

The public, he said, were led to expect a redress of grievances 
and a punishment of delinquents; but the gentlemen on the op- 
position bench had the mere substantial game in view, of obtain- 
ing possession of the government; and this was the true cause of 
their impatience. They reminded him of the squire of the va- 
lorous knight of La Mancha. The knight, like the people of 
England in this case, was intent on generous purposes, though 
with mistaken views; but Sancho had always his eye to the main 
chance; and as soon as an adventure was achieved by his mas- 
ter, he conceived, like these right honourable gentlemen, that his 
dwn end was attained; and said, “I do beseech you, sir, give 
me immediately that same government.”’ 


CRITICISM. 
“ And on your eye-lids crown the god of sleep.” Shakespeare, Hen. IV. 


Mr. Malone says this is a strange image; but I believe it will 
be deemed mofe'’ strange that he and Mr. Steevens should either 
be slow to perceive or to admit the justness of Dr. Warburton’s 
applause of it; “ sleep crowned on his eye-lids,”’ is sleefi seated 
there in the sufiremacy of delight.” 


Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness; 
Making such difference between sleep and wake, 
As is the difference betwixt day and night. 


Mr. Sheridan seems to have thought of this passage when he 
was writing the Duenna, and has sweetly improved it: 


Tell me, my lute, can thy fond strain 
So gently speak thy master’s pain; 

So softly breathe, so humbly sigh, 

That though my sleeping love may know 
Who sings, who sighs below, 
Her rosy slumbers shall not fly. 
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MUSIC. 


Every being presently discovers those faculties with which 
nature has endowed it. The least elevation or depression of 
voice must have, necessarily, made the first race of men per- 
ceive that their organs were capable of producing other sounds 
than those of speech, and that singing was as natural to them as 
speaking. A little more experience niust have shown them, 
that metals and all other bodies, when struck, and disposed in a 
certain manner, produced also sounds. Lastly, it must have re» 
quired some considerable time to discover that the intestines, 
when dried and properly prepared, were also sonorous. The 
present musical instruments, have, therefore, been successively 
invented. And who knows how many others may hereafter be 
produced! The tones that are drawn from china, glass, wood, 
and even straw, were almost unknown till the present age. 

Most of the pleasurable diversons have a tendency, when 
pursued with ardour, not only to relax but to enervate the mind. 
They indispose for manly virtue, and introduce a tenderness ill 
suited to encounter the usual asperities of life. But the study 
of music, while it sweetly sooths the sense of hearing, touches 
the soul, and elevates and refines its nature. Conducted by phi- 
losophy, it is able to inspire the noblest thoughts, to urge the 
most animated action, to calm the ruffled spirits, and to eradicate 
every malignant propensity. 


THE GREEKS. 

The salubrity of their climate, by its effects upon the ima- 
gination, marked their character with enthusiasm and sensibility. 
Liberty exalted their minds. The equality of their citizens made 
them set a high value upon the opinion of each other; and, as 
each individual might aspire after the highest offices of the state, 
this flattered their self-love, and made them entertain a favour- 
able opinion of themselves. ‘The public games and exercises 
brought them frequently together, and made them well acquain- 
ted with each other’s characters. The great number of petty 
states excited a spirit of emulation in each. In a word, great 
interests and victories gave them those elevated sentiments 
which aspire after renown. Upon returning from the combat, 
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in which thousands of Persians’were defeated by a handful of 
fyeemen, was there a Greek whose soul did not feel itself exalted 
and warmed with the love of glory. Add to all this, the particu- 
lar instituuons of each city; the public festivals, the funeral 
eames, the assemblies of all the states, the racesand combats on the 
banks of the Alpheus; the prizes bestowed upon superior strength, 
address, talents, and genius; kings mingling with the com- 
batants; heralds proclaiming the victory; fathers embracing their 
victorious sons with transports of joy; and the country which gave 
birth to such citizens distinguished by peculiar honours. 

Such was the ardent sensibility of the Greeks for glory; and 
this principle was cultivated with great care by the several states. 
No rewards were bestowed that could debase the soul or give it 
a narrow and contracted turn. Talents and virtues were never so 
far degraded as to be rewarded*with gold; glory, and not interest 
was the universal pursuit. Crowns, inscriptions, vases, statues; 
these were the rewards of superior merit; these produced heroes. 
Ip Greece, which way soever the eye was directed, it beheld 
monuments of glory. The streets, the temples, the galleries, the 
porticos, conveyed useful instructions to every citizen, and were 
schools for public virtue. In sucha country, therefore, it is not 
surprising that panegyrics were common. The Greeks, like the 
Egyptians, had funeral eulogiums, but they applied them in a dif- 
ferent manner. In Egypt, where policy and religion were close- 
ly connected, the principal view was to promote and encourage 
morality among all ranks of people: in Greece, which was com- 
posed of free and warlike republics, their chief study was to ex- 
alt the soul and inspire it with a contempt of danger and death. 
Accordingly, funeral eulogiums were only granted in the.name of 
the state, to those who lost their lives in its service. 


If we consider the various pursuits in which men are engaged; 
state how the most active are employed; and sum uf their diffe- 
rent merits, this conclusion may be made: that, take them in ge- 
neral, they are seldom so much, and never so nobly and inno- 
cently emploved, as the man who passes his life in literary ease, 
and is by the world called idle. Trade debases the mind. Its 
only recommendation is, that it furnishes the means of subsis- 
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f tence. Men are always discontented, and one who has spent all 
1 his day#in literature, may, through ignorance, wish, ata late pe- 
a riod of existence, that he had followed some business: but no 


1 man, who has seen what business is, and abandons it for litera- 
: ture, will, at any time of life, desire to return to it. 

9 —— 

. : GROTIUS. 


, When this excellent man was confined by the prince of 


| Orange, in the castle of Louvestein, with his friend Barneveldt, 
on the suspicion of favouring the sect of the Armenians, he ob- 
tained permission to have his books sent to him. After some 


| time the guards neglected to examine the boxes as they came 
: in and were sent out. His wife placed Grotius in one of the 
, empty boxes that was going out, and he was safely, in this manner, 
extricated from his confinement. Some soldiers, whilst they 
were carrying the chest, observed, that it was as heavy as if an 
Armenian had been in it —Grotius, however, after much appre- 
hension, escaped. The following verses were made to comme- 
morate so fortunate an elopement.—The arca, or chest, in which 
he was concealed, is alluded to by the author: 


Hac ea, que domini solita est portare libellos 
Grotiadz fuerat pondere facta gravis! 

Mutatum neque sensit onus, quod enim illa ferebat, 
Id quoque, sed spirans bibliotheca, fuit. 


Or thus, done into English. 


This chest, which to its master did convey 
Full many a massy volume every day, 
Unconscious now of greater weight and cares 
A living library in Grotius bears. 


Grotius related this circumstance to M. Menage. It hap- 
pened in the year 1662. 


PIRON. 

A bishop, not generally suspected of writing his‘own sermons, 
accosted Piron, with, “ Well, Piron, have you read my charge to 
the clergy.” “ No my lord; have you?” was the ref/y of the poet. 
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PUNNING SERMON. 

During Cromwell’s government, one Slater, a broken apothe- 
cary of Birmingham, got possession of the rectory of St. Mar- 
tin’s, in opposition to one Jennings, owner of Aston furnace; one 
Smallbroke, a wealthy inhabitant; and Sir Thomas Holt, who 
wished for it. 

In his first sermon he told his people, the Lord had carried 
him through many troubles, for he had passed, like Shadrach, 
Mesach, and Abednego, through the fiery furnace; and as the 
Lord had enabled the children of Israel to pass over the Red Sea, 
so he had assisted him in passing over the Smad brooks. and te 
‘all overcome the strong Holrs of sin and Satan. J. E. H. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
PORTUGUESE HYMN TN) THE VIRGIN MARY. 
“* The Star of the Sea.”—By John Leyden. 


Star of the wide and pathless sea, 

Who lovest on mariners to shine, 
Those votive garments, wet to thee 

We hang, within thy holy shrine; 

When o’er us flashed the surging brine, 
Amid the warring waters tost, 

We called no other name but thine, 
And hoped when other hope was lost. 

Ave Maris Stella! 


ty Star of the vast and howling main, 
if When dark and lone is all the sky, 
fe And mountain-waves o’er Ocean’s plain, 
Erect their stormy heads on high: 
When virgins for their true loves sigh, 
They raise their weeping eyes to thee; 
The Star of Ocean heeds their cry, 
And saves the foundering bark at sea. 
Ave Maris Stella? 
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Star of the dark and stormy sea, 

When wrecking tempests round us rave, 
Thy gentle virgin form we see 

Bright rising o’er the hoary wave. 

The howling storm that seems to crave 
Their victims, sink in music sweet; 

The surging seas recede to pave 
The path beneath thy glistening feet. 

Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the desart waters wild, 
Who pitying hears the seaman’s cry, 
The God of mercy, as a child, 
On that chaste bosom loves to lie; 
While soft the chorus of the sky 
Their hymns of tender mercy sing, 
Andangel voices name on high, 
The mother of the heavenly King. 
Ave Maris Stella. 


Star of the deep! at that blest name 
The waves sleep silent round the keel, 
The tempest wild their fury tame 
That made the deep’s foundations reel: 
The soft celestial accents steal 
So soothing through the realms of wo, 
The newly damned a respite feel 
From torture, in the depths below. 
Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the mild and placid seas, 
Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown, 
Whose name thy faithful Portuguese, 
O’er all that to the depths go down, 
With hymns of grateful transport own: 
When gathering clouds obscure their light, 
And heaven assumes an awful frown, 
The Star of Ocean glitters bright. 
Ave Maris Stella! 
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Star of the deep! when angel iyres 

To hymn thy holy name essay, 
In vain a mortal harp aspires 

To mingle in the mighty lay! 

Mother of God! one living ray 
Of hope our grateful bosoms fires, 

When storms and tempests pass away, 
To join the bright immortal choirs. 

Ave Maris Stella! 


Mr. O.pscuoo., 

I send you, for publication in the Port Folio, a Persian 
Ode of Hafiz, translated by the late Sir Witt1am Jones. The 
translator, who was as much distinguished for good taste, as he 
was for great learning and extensive research, observes—* The 
wildness and simplicity of this Persian song pleased me so 
much, that I have attempted to translate it in verse: the reader 
will excuse the singularity of the measure which I have used, 
if he considers the difficulty of bringing so many eastern pro- 
per names into our stanzas. , 

I have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to give my trans- 
lation the easy turn of the original; and I have, as nearly as 
possible, imitated the cadence and accent of the Persian mea- 
sure; from which every reader, who understands music, will 
perceive that the Asiatic numbers are capable of as regular a 
melody as any are in Metastasio.”’ 

As many of your readers are not versed in Persian literature, 
nor familiar with all the works of our learned translator, I pre- 
sume this elegant little piece will not be an unacceptable pre- 
sent. Yours, &c. 

J. ©. 
A PERSIAN SONG. 


Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck infold; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand 

Would give thy poet more delight 

Than all Bakhara’s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 
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Boy, let yon* liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
W hat’er the frowning zealots say; 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Roenabad, 

A bower so sweet as Mossellay. 


Oh! when these fair perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms display, 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest, 

As Tartars seize their destined prey. 


In vain with love our bosoms glow; 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs 
New lustre to those charms impart! 
Can cheeks where living roses blow, 
Where Nature spreads her richest dies, 
Require the borrowed gloss of art? 
Speak not of fate—ah! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom: 
?Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream: 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom: 
Beauty has such resistless power, 

That e’en the chaste Egyptian damet 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 
For her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks of Niius came 

A youth} so lovely and so coy! 

But ah! sweet maid, my counsel hear; 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) 
While music charms the ravished ear, 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay; and scorn the frowns of age. 


¢ Zoleikhs, Potiphar’s wife. 


* A melted ruby is a common periphrasis for wine in the Persian poetry. 
See Hafiz, ode 22. 


+ Joseph. 
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What cruel answer have I heard! 

And yet, by heaven, I love thee still: 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word | 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 
fie Which nought but drops of honey sip? 

1% Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

; Whose accents flow with artless ease, 
Like orient peals at.random strung; 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say, 

iE But, oh, far sweeter, if they please 

| The nymph for whom those notes are sung: 


It is known to most of our readers that when the prize for an address ou 
the opening of Drury-lane theatre, was awarded to lord Byron, the town was 
a for a long time amused by the complaints of disappointed candidates, and the 
raillery of all the wits of London. Among the latter were two young lawyers 
by the name of Smith, who imagined the plan of parodying the man- 
t ner of all the distinguished poets of England, in a collection of addresses sup- 
ie posed to have been rejected. From this merry volume, we select the follow- 
ing parody of Walter Scott, which is much superior to Colman’s, and indeed 
bears more the character of Scott’s style than any of the burlesque imita- 
tions of him. After an introduction in the ancient manner, and a description 
of the night, for which we have not room, the poet proceeds te tke burning 
of the theatre. 


THE BURNING. 


As chaos which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in everlasting gloom, 
‘ Started with terror and surprise, 
re W hen light first flash’d upon her eyes: 
i. So London’s sons in nightcap woke, 
In bedgown woke her dames, 
For shouts were heard mid fire and smoke, 
t And twice ten hundred voices spoke, 
oc “ The Playhouse is in flames.” 
| And lo! where Catherine Street extends, 
ay 4 fiery tale its lustre lends 
To every window pane: 
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Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 
And Barbican, moth eaten fort, 
And Covent Garden kennel sport, 

A bright ensanguin’d drain: 
Meux’s new brewhouse shows the light, 
Rowland Hiil’s chapel, and the height 

Where patent shot they sell: 

The Tennis Court, so fair and tall, 

Partakes the ray, with Surgeons’ Hall, 

The ticket porters’ house of call, 

Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, 

Wright’s shrimp and oyster shop withal, 
And Richardson’s Hotel. 


Nor these alone, but far and wide 
Across the Thames’s gleaming tide, 
To distant fields the blaze was borne, 
And daisy white and hoary thorn 
In borrow’d lustre seem’d to sham 
The rose or red sweet-Wil-li-am. 

To those who on the hills around 

Beheld the flames from Drury’s mound, 
As from a lofty altar rise; 

It seem’d that nations did conspire, 

To offer to the god of fire 
Some vast stupendous sacrifice! 
The summon’d firemen woke at call, 
And hied them to their stations all. 
Starting from short and broken snoose, 
Each sought his pond’rous hobnail’d shoes, 
But first his worsted hosen plied, 
Plush breeches next in crimson died, 

His nether bulk embraced, 
Then jacket thick of red or blue, 
Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 
In tin or copper traced. 
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The engines thunder’d through the street, 

Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all compiete, 

And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the pavements paced. 


And one, the leader of the band, 
From Charing Cross along the Strand, 
Like stag by beagles hunted hard, 
Ran till he stopp’d at Vin’gar Yard. 
The burning badge his shoulder bore, 
The belt and oil-skin hat he wore, 
The cane he had his men to bang, 
Show’d foreman of the British gang. 
His name was Higginbottom; now 
*Tis meet that I should tell you how 
The others came in view: 
The Hand in Hand the race begun, 
Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, 
Th’ Exchange, where old insurers rua, 
The Eagie, where the new; 
With these came Rumford, Bumford, Cole, 
Robins from Hockley in the Hole, 
Lawson and Dawson, cheek by jowl, 
Crump from St. Giles’s Pound: 
Whitford and Mitford join’d the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick Lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who gota sprain 
Before the plug was found. 
Hobson and Jobson did not sleep, 
But ah! no trophy could they reap, 
For both were in the Donjon Keep 
Of Bridewell’s gloomy mound! 


E’en Higginbottom now was posed, 
For sadder scene was ne’er disclosed; 
Without, within, in hideous show, 
Devouring flames resistless glow, 
And blazing rafters downward go, 


199 


And never hallo “ heads below! 
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Nor notice give at all: 
The firemen, terrified, are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow, 

For fear the roof should fall. 
Back, Robins! Crump, stand aloof! 
Whitford, keep near the walls! 
Huggins, regard your own behoof, 
For lo! the blazing rocking roof 

Down, down in thunder falls! 


An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 
And o’er the ruins volumed smoke, 
Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 
Conceal’d them from th’ astonish’d crowd. 
At length the mist awhile was clear’d, 
When lo! amid the wreck uprear’d 
Gradual a moving head appear’d 

An eagle firemen knew 
°Twas Joseph Muggins, name rever’d, 

The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in sight of wo! 
‘*A Muggins to the rescue, ho!” 

And pour’d the hissing tide: 
Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 
And strove and struggled all in yain, 
For rallying but to fall again, 

He totter’d, sunk and died! 


Did none attempt, before he fell, 

To succour one they lov’d so weil! 

Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 

(His fireman’s soul was all on fire) 
His brother chief to save; 

But ah! his reckless generous ire 
Serv’d but to share his grave! 

Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 


Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 


Where Muggins broke before, 
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But sulphury stench and boiling drench 

Destroying sight, o’erwhelm’d him quite, 
He sunk to rise no more. 

Still o’er his head, whiie Fate he braved, 

His whizzing water-pipe he waved; 

“ Whitford and Mitford ply your pumps, 










“ You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps, 


« Why are you in such doleful dumps? 
“ A fireman and afraid of bumps! 


Bh Ge PN aaa et Piss thar 


“ What are they tear’d on? fools! ’od rot ’em 


Were the last words of Higginbottom. 


THE REVIVAL. 


Peace to his soul! new prospects bloom, 
And toil rebuilds what fires consume! 
Eat we and drink we, be our ditty, 
“ Joy to the managing committee.” 
Eat we and drink we, join to rum 
Roast beef and pudding of the plum; 
Forth from thy nook John Horner come, 
With bread of ginger brown thy thumb, 
For this is Drury’s gay day: 
Roll, roll thy hoop, and twirl thy tops, 
And buy, to glad thy smiling chops, 
Crisp parliament with lollypops, 
And fingers of the Lady. 


Didst mark, how toil’d the busy train 


From morn to eve, till Drury Lane 

Leap’d like a roebuck from the plain? 

Ropes rose and sunk, and rose again, 
And nimble workmen trod; 

To realize bold Wyatt’s plan 

Rush’d many a howling Irishman, 

Loud clatter’d many a porter ¢an, 

And many a ragamufhu clan, 

With trowel and with hod. 
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Drury revives! her rounded pate 

Is blue, is heavenly blue with slate; 

She “ wings the midway air” elate, 
As magpie, crow, or chough; 

White paint the modish visage smears, 

Yellow and pointed are her ears, 

No pendent portico appears 

Dangling beneath, for Wnhitebread’s shears 
Have cut the bauble off. 


Yes, she exalts her stately head, 

And but that solid bulk outspread 

Oppos’d you on your onward tread, 

And posts and pillars warranted 

That all was true that Wyatt said, 

You might have deem’d her walls so thick, 
Were not compos’d of stone or brick, 

But all a phantom, all a trick, 

Of brain disturb’d and fancy sick, 

So high she soars, so vast, so quick. 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MY FIRST VALENTINE.——1813. 


Amadea, mine! my being’s queen! 
O dost thou heed 
This day of love! 
When beauty’s meed 
The homage secret, veiled, unseen 
Of the full year! 
Expression which all good hearts prove 
Is wont to be conveyed 
To every pleasing, pretty maid. 


Angelic maid! O dost thou know 
The birds now sing 
This day of love! 
The new born Spring 
Smiles from its magic bed of snow, 
The yacinths rise, 
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The parted birds no longer rove, 
But sprightly now in every grove. 
Respond the cheerful voice of love. 


Sweet child of love! O dost thou see 

All nature smiles 

This day of love. ‘ 

The playful wiles, ' 
The billing kiss on every tree : 
The preach flowers come. 
Gay winds the budding leaflets move, 

The pretty birds now woo and pair, 

And sing of love and hope, my fair! 


Thou most beloved! O may’st thou feel : 
Within thy breast . 
This day of love! 
To thee confess’d 
The warmth, the passion I reveal 
My Love, MY HOPE! 4 


Upon thy thought my fate is wove; 
Spring and Aurora smile for me 
Only as smiles my Amadee! 
CAMmILDAU. 


MARIA. 
I will not say the maid I love 
Is fairer than the evening star, 
When beautiful o’er hill and grove, 
Through falling dews, it gleams afar. 


But, O! her goodness, I will say, 
Is sweeter for its soothing powers, 

Than twilight zephyrs when they play 
Through arboured walk of breathing flowers. 


I will not call her soul more bright 


Than open noon, in summer tide, 
Repulsive in its blaze of light, 
That dazzles sense on eyery side. 
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Bui, O, her heart as bland I call 
As sweet, and all as clear from stain, 
As the soft moonlight beams that fall 
And melt along the moving main. 


The love of such a heart would be 
Like a bright heavenly cloud sublime, 
That should around encompass me 

And shut out worldly wo and crime. 


Yet, O, can e’er I wish her mine, 
My frailties and my griefs to prove!— 
I can but wish I were divine, 
To love her with an angei’s love. 
J. M—y. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 
Should the following poetic tribute to the memory of a worthy minister 
of the Society of Friends be deemed eligible to a place in your invaluable 
Port Folio, the insertion of it, I doubt not, will gratify no small portion of 
; your readers. It is the production of a lady of this city; and is offered you 
a in its original dress. Ss. 
YO THE MEMORY OF MY MUCH ESTEEMED FRIEND, DANIEL 
STANTON, WHO EXCHANGED THIS LIFE FOR A BETTER, JUNE 
28th, 1770. 
Know ye that there is a prince and a great man fallen this day, in Israel. 
2 Sam. iii. 38. 
If I be not an apostle to others, yet doubtless I am to you, for the seal of ming 
apostleship are ye in the Lord. 1 Cor. ix. 2. 
I need invoke no fabled Muse, to mourn 
Or pour feigned sorrow o’er the prophet’s urn; 
For, Oh! too deep my soul partakes the wo: 
Our Zion feels on such a piercing blow; 
Since, in this stroke, no common stroke is found, i 
A public loss! a painful, bleeding wound; 
For know, this day, removed from earth’s abode, 
A prince, a priest, and prophet to his God; 
A faithful labourer in his Master’s cause; 
A firm asserter of Messiah’s laws. 
A steady watchman, careful to alarm 
And rouse the camp to action and to arm,—— 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 








To arm the soul against its mortal foe, 

Who well maintained the holy war below. 

Laid not his heavenly armour in the dust 

To soil its beauty and contract a rust, 

But kept its lustre undefiled and clean, 

A spotless image of his soul within; _ 

For, few perhaps, the lot of life endure 

With hearts less guilty, or with hands more pure; 
Anxious each call of duty to attend, 

A powerful teacher and a Christian friend; 
While with a cherub’s love and seraph’s zeal 
He taught to know and do his Master’s will; 
With heaven’s acceptance blessed, his favoured mind 
Grew daily more enlightened and refined; 
Weaned from the earth, sublimed by ardent love; 
He panted for the converse known above; 

Oft winged his flight amidst his kindred blest; 
And held communion with the saints released; 
For oh, in him conspicuously were joined 

The humble Christian watchful and resigned. 
For us his painful labours he bestowed: 

For us his prayer ascended to his God; 

For us he wept, he watched, he led the way, 
And oh! to us, the apostle of our day! 

Where shall we meet with such a kindred mind? 
Where now our interceding Moses find, 

To judge aright,—for heaven the flock to guide, 
And turn, by prayer, the thunder-bolt aside; 
How would his soul in supplication rise 

On angel pinions to his native skies! 

Implore the mercy, deprecate the rod; 

And breathe his soul, enraptured, to his God! 
Till glowing with such zeal and love divine 

As Heaven approves, and saints perfected join, 
His mounting spirit pierced the world unknown, 
And gained sweet access to his Father’s throne, 


And, thus advancing on the Gospel plan, 
He glowed with love to God and love to man. 
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MORTUARY. 








Still pressing forward with a heart resigned, 

To heaven devoted, and from earth refined, 
The Master called, bade all his labours cease, 
And closed his evening in the calm of peace. 
The softest touches of Death’s awful rod, 
Drew back the veil, and winged the saint to God. 
There, ’midst the grand assemby held above, 
He shares the fulness of Messiah’s love. 

Not for thy sake, but oh! for ours I mourn, 
Friend of my heart! around thy spotless urn. 
Nor shall thy memory from my bosom stray, 
Till death admits me to your happier day. 
There shall my soul, released, unite with thine, 
And in your raptured chorus, joyful join, 


MORTUARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Died, on the 13th of Jan. Mrs. Apicarn ENGLEsBY, in the 
28th year of her age, wife of E. J. Enciessy, Esq. It is our 
melancholy duty to record the death of but few, who possessed 
so much and such intrinsic worth as Mrs. Englesby. As acom- 
panion, she was amiable and interesting; asa friend, sincere and 
constant, and as a parent faithful and affectionate. She possess- 
ed all those excellent qualities, which render the lovely female 
endearing to her friends, and useful to society. She sustained 
her several relations in life with much propriety; and was one 
of the brightest ornaments of the little cirele, which composes 
the society of this village. She possessed 


«* A mind in wisdom old, in lenience young, 
From fervent truth where every virtue sprung; 
Where all was real, modest, plair, sincere, 
Worth above show, and goodness unsevere.” 


In her early death, her friends have sustained an irreparable loss, 
and a vacancy is made in this place which will not soon be filled. 
But we mourn, not as those who are destitute of hope. Our re- 


ligion mitigates our sorrows, and points to brighter worlds: 
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424 MORTUARY. 








‘“‘ A friend, when dead, is but removed from sight, 


Sunk in the lustre of eternal light; 
And when the parting storms of life are o’er 


May yet rejoin us on a happier shore.” 
Burlington, January 20, 1813. 


Died on board the U. S. frigate Constitution at sea, 28th 
January, of wounds received in the action with the Java, Lieut. 
John Cushing Aylwin, of the U. S. navy. He entered the service 
about the time war was declared, as a sailing master, and was 
promoted to a lieutenancy for his gallant conduct in the action 
with the Guerriere. He was an officer of great merit, much 
esteemed by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. In 
his death, our country has suffered a great loss; his friends a 
painful deprivation. He had seen much of the world, and im- 
proved his opportunities of observation—possessed a strong 
mind, with great benevolence of disposition. 

In the action with the Guerriere he stood on an elevated situ- 
ation by the side of his brave comrades Morris and Bush, at the 
time the two vessels came in contact, and was wounded in the 
left shoulder with a musket ball. In the late action he com- 
manded the forecastle division, and his bravery, and marked cool- 
ness throughout the contest, gained him the admiration of his 
commander, and all who had an opportunity of witnessing him. 
When boarders were called to repel boarders, he mounted the 
quarter deck hammock cloths, and, in the act of firing his pis- 
tols at the enemy, he received a ball through the same shoulder. 
Notwithstanding the serious nature of his wound, he continued 
at his post until the enemy had struck; and even then did not 
make known tothe surgeon his own situation, nor until all the 
wounded had been dressed. His zeal and courage did not for- 
sake him in his last moments: for a few days after the action, 
although labouring under considerable debility, and the most 
excruciating pain, he left his state room, and repaired to quar- 


ters, when an engagement was expected with a ship, which after- 


wards proved to be the Hornet. He bore his pain with great 
and unusual fortitude, and expired without a groan. 


** &A dauntless soul ereet, who smiled on death.” 
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